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Hh oe Christmas holidays were not so indicative of a general 
willingness to lay out money, as last year. In Philadelphia, 
chis was set down by the storekeepers to the prevalence of the 
strike ; but we understand that other cities have had the same 
experience as our own. Presents, indeed, were bought as freely 
as ever, but the demand was for cheaper articles than usual, which 
is always a proof that the people are finding it harder to make both 
ends meet. Nor could it well be otherwise, while we maintain 
a monetary system which cramps our powers to produce, and 
increases the burden of every kind of debt Slowly, but steadily, 
the breathing space for industry contracts, and the producer is 


sacrificed to the money lender. The great fortunes gain in the 
process, while the small ones diminish in bulk and amount. It is 
noteworthy that of the 1100 millionaires discovered by Zhe 
Tribune in or near New York, very few indeed had made their 
| money by any kind of production. Some monoply of a natural 
| product, some successful venture in stocks, or some feat in trade 
and exchange, was the basis on which most of them rested. And 
we are maintaining a system which benefits only the class who 
have made enormous gains, without rendering any equivalent ser- 
vice to society. - 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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CONGRESS, for once, took no holiday, an omission which the 
London 7imes gravely ascribes to its want of faith in the Presi- 
dent, describing the refusal to adjourn over Christmas as ‘‘a vote 
of want of confidence.’’ At no timein his career has Mr. Cleve- 
land enjoyed so large a share of public confidence as at this 
moment, with regard to the things which disturb England’s peace. 
As everbody knows, it was in order to go as far as it could toward 
meeting the financial difficulties, which Mr. Cleveland says must 
be dealt with promptly, that no holiday recess was taken. As it 
is, however, Congress—Mr. Cleveland no doubt thinks—might 
just as well have adjourned, for anything it has done to meet the 
emergency. ‘The Republican leaders have declined to accept the 
lead offered them in the President’s two messages and in the 
report of Secretary Carlisle, that the greenbacks should be retired, 
and thus the Treasury saved from its embarrassment. ‘They very 
wisely regard the difficulty as a national concern, and not a prob- 
lem of Treasury management, and they have prepared and passed 
through the House, two bills which are not acceptable to the 
Administration. WINS 

The first of these deals with the adjustment of the national 
revenue tothe national outlay. Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Carlisle, 
indeed, are very emphatic in declaring that we need no larger 
revenue than we have, and that economy in appropriations would 





| obviate the difficulty in that respect. 
| House echoed this statement, and eighty-one of them voted 
| against the bill. 
| the last fiscal year, in the face of a falling revenue, it is fair to 


| the other party. 
| Mr. Carlisle, with the aid of a series of roseate conjectures as to 


The Democrats in the 
As they themselves made the appropriations for 


suppose that they practised the economies they now commend to 
Yet there has been a heavy deficit, and even 


| the revenues of the present year, is not able to figure out an 
escape from a further deficiency. It is the plain duty of Congress 
to make both ends meet in atime of peace. ‘The House has passed 
what it represents as a revenue measure and which secures an 
increase to the national income estimated at $40,000,000. It does 





this by shortening the Free List, and by raising some duties of 
| the present tariff. The Senate should amend this so as to make it 
fa protective measure. It cannot originate such a bill, but it can 
alter it by amendment to any extent that is thought desirable. 
To simply reject it, and fall back upon Mr. Carlisle’s cry ‘‘We have 
revenue enough !’’ is to come into facts as primary and indisput- 
able as those of the multiplication table. Even more primary, 
indeed, for addition and subtraction come before multiplication, 


»? 
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and he who can do either, knows that Mr. Carlisle is talking 
simply for partisan effect when he denies the need of farther 
revenue. 





THE bond bill passed the House by a much closer vote, only 
one Democrat giving it his support, while forty-seven Republi- 
cans voted against it. In a House of 306 members, it had but 
thirty-four majority. And yet this is the measure, which, so far 
as it goes, corresponds exactly to what the Administration has 
asked for. As originally drafted it contemplated the retirement 
of the greenbacks, but the Committee of Ways and Means antici- 
pated the action of the House in striking that out. No consider- 
able number of the Republicans can be induced to support that 
proposal, and even the Democrats are divided upon it. The bill, 
however, does not stand in the way of a third measure to cancel 
the greenbacks, if any one thinks that worth trying. By itself it 
is an Administration proposal, taken from the President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury by their political opponents, and passed 
in pursuance of their wishes. Yet it is met by the solid oppo- 
sition of the party which accepts the President’s leadership, only 
Mr. Hutchinson of Texas backing the Administration of his own 
party with his vote ! 

That the bill will pass the Senate we do not expect. As the 
necessity it seeks to remove grows out of the vicious tradition of 
the Treasury to pay out gold alone in discharge of our coin obli- 
gations, no believer in the equality of silver with gold can give 
it his support with any consistency. In so doing he sanctions 
that bad tradition, and gives his implicit approval to the notion 
that our silver money is not money at all. If this had been pres- 
ent to the minds of many Republicans in the House, we believe 
they would not have been led by Mr. Reed and his supporters 
into this grave inconsistency The Senate is under much better 
leadership, and will not give its assent to a proposal to borrow 
gold because silver is not good enough for those who want to have 
greenbacks redeemed in gold. 


BustpEs bonds payable in coin, the bill contemplates the issue 
of certificates of indebtedness to meet the current expenses of 
It is Mr. Carlisle’s theory that our deficits are 
merely temporary, and that an arrangement which will enable 
him to tide over a difficulty for three or four months may suffice 
to bring the accounts of the nation to a fair balance. This expec- 


goverment. 


tation is as fallacious as is the comparison of these certificates 


with the exchecquer bills issued by the British government to pay 
current expenses. ‘These bills are issued to the full amount of 
the appropriations made by Parliament, and are the only means 
of payment the government employs. They bear no interest and 
are paid back in taxes and other obligations during the fiscal year 
of their issue. In this way the government manages to conduct 
its business without running any risk of being either short of 
money at one time, or locking up money in its Treasury at 
another. ‘This is vastly better than is our isolated Treasury, 
which alternately tightens and relaxes the money market. But 
it is not identical with the issue of interest-bearing certificates, 
to appear only when the Treasury is straightened, while it goes 
on to play the game of financial disturbance at all other times. 

It would be a good result of the present difficulty if the 
Republicans were to take up this whole abuse of an isolated 
Treasury, which the Democrats forced upon the country, in spite 
of Whig resistance, because their ‘‘pet banks’’ failed. It isa 
method of finance repudiated by all civilized countries, except 
our own, and by all our wealthiest states and cities, in some 
instances after sore experience of the harm it is capable of inflict- 
Secretary Fairchild, in Mr. Cleveland's first administration, 
broke through all Democratic traditions in placing his surplus of 
unneeded money in the nation:l banks. The Republicans, who 
should have hailed this as a step in the right direction, received it 
with outcries against favoritism. It is not too late for them to 


ing. 





retrieve that mistake, and to put into operation one more prin- 
ciple of the Whig party. Whether it is done in the English fashion, 
by the creation of a separate governmental currency, or as other 
countries do, by the nation using the banks just as states, cities, 
corporations and individuals do, is a secondary matter. The 
latter was the American practice until 1846. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND certainly succeeded in giving the 
English people a very uncomfortable Christmas. The effect-of his 
Venezuelan message upon their sensibilities was all the greater 
because there was nothing in his previous diplomacy to lead them 
to expect it. The course taken by Mr. Gresham in the Nicaur- 
augua affair, to say nothing of the uniformly meek attitude of Mr. 
Bayard when he was in the State Department, had led them to 
suppose that they were safe from any disturbance from that quar- 
ter, so long as their dear friend, Mr. Cleveland, was in power. 
To have sent them such a ‘‘bolt from the blue’’ was dramatic, but 
it was cruel. For a time it eclipsed all other themes, and even 
now they are calmer only because they hope their Foreign Office 
will get them out of the snarl without fighting. They do not 
take much comfort from the notion that the American people will 
divide in their judgments and that the President will be overborne. 
They are aware that they have taken very little pains to ascertain 
what the American people think and feel on any subject. They 
know something of the Anglicized fringe along the Atlantic 
coast, centred chiefly in three large cities, and fond of talking of 
‘‘the mother country.’’ But of the great interior population, not 
half of it with a drop of English blood, and all of it utterly indif- 
ferent to English traditions, they know just nothing. And when 
they hear of the substantial unity of everybody outside that 
Anglicized fringe, they are very uncomfortable. For, as Zhe 
Spectator admits, ‘‘no single Power has resources sufficient to 
struggle with the people of the Union in their own hemisphere, in 
contravention of a doctrine about which they are unanimous,”’ 
and while the other Powers support England in theory, they have 
no direct interest in the quarrel, and would leave her to struggle 
by herself, if she chose to go forward. 

That England has got herself into this snarl over Venezuela 
is due to her utter want of imagination asa nation. She never 
can put herself into the place of any other people, or see a question 
with their eyes. It is this want that has been a secret at once of 
her success, and of her hatefulness to all other peoples. It has 
made her callous as to anything they have suffered at her hands, 
beyond mere physical pain, and to much even of that. It has 
made them detest her, as people detest a person who treads on 
every one’s corns, with utter unconsciousness and indifference to 
the pain he inflicts. And there is no better representative of this 
type than the nobleman to whom the destinies of the United 
Kingdom are entrusted at the present moment. Lord Salisbury is 
English in his limitations and his powers alike—rather below the 
level of English political morality, and rather above that of per- 
sonal efficiency. He is just the man to stand by the folly he has 
perpetrated, if the English people will let him. 


LORD DUNRAVEN has come and gone after laying his 
charges against the crew of the Defender before the special commit- 
tee of the New York Yacht Club. As Mr. Quille-Couch shows 
in the Contemporary,the letter containing these charges was in the 
sharpest antagonism to right and sportsmanlike feeling on other 
points, to an extent which led impartial people to expect him to 
make a poor case on this one. His is not the mind to estimate 
what is evidence and what isnot. And his are not the instincts 
of a gentleman, although he wears a.Celtic name, and hails from 
the Irish side of St. George’s Channel. If the letter had been 
confined to the single point now in question, and had been accom- 
panied by an assurance that he had no doubt of the fairness of 
Mr. Iselin and the other members of the Defender syndicate, it 
would not have roused any prejudice against him. But, instead 
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of that, he again justifies himself for refusing to continue the 
races under disadvantages he foresaw and accepted, and he again 
tries the question of the fouling of the Defender on the second day, 
after formally accepting it as the final decision of an adequate 
tribunal. The present investigation has been conducted with 
closed doors, but enough has leaked out, especially through 
the remarks of Lord Dunraven’s companions, to show that his case 
has not been made out as he expected it would be. 

When next the English send us a contestant for the American 
cup, they should select one who exemplifies that ‘‘ gentlemanly 
and sportsmanlike feeling ’’ of which so much is said in English 
journals which deal with such matters. And on our side there 
should be such a selection of the racing ground as would relieve 
the competition of a crowd of excursion steamers. 





Mr. HAttL-CAINE, since his return from the Continent after 
his trip in behalf of the Society of Authors, to promote interna- 
tional copyright, especially with Canada, has been talking about 
Americans in a style which is fresh and original. He finds us 
‘‘what a young nation ought to be, the youngest-minded and 
freshest-hearted people in the world.’’ That is a very large gen- 
eralization to be based on the quantity of opportunity the Manx 
novelist had to study us. He is not far from the mark, however, 
in what he says of the relative intellectuality of men and women 
in this country. ‘‘ The intellectual life of the women of 
America,’’ he said, ‘‘is really surprising, judged by a European 
standpoint. The men are very hard-working, and they have 
loved to keep their women free from the troubles and worries of 
domestic life. They have lived up to this ideal, with the result 
that their women have become intellectually stronger than they are 
themselves. Altogether the American women suggest to the 
observer that they are likely to play a large part in the affairs of 
their country.’’ This has been noticed by many native students 
of our social tendencies. In many families in very good circum- 
stances the men have come down to the level of capable and ener- 
getic money-makers, with no interest outside business and a rather 
narrow view of politics. The women of the same families employ 
the leisure thus secured them to pursue intellectual labors of all 
kinds, too often ina dilettante and superficial way, but frequently 
in hard, earnest work. ‘The Universities, which admit both sexes, 
report the greater earnestness of the young women in everything 
except athletics. Prof. Corson, of Cornell, the best represen- 
tative of purely literary study in America, finds his most suc- 
cessful pupils among the girls; and, while young men at gradua- 
tion turn their backs on their college work, their sisters very 
generally keep it up. University Extension lecturers get nearly 
all their really good papers, and the greater part of every audi- 
ence, from the women. If this difference is to continue, the con 
trol of social interests of all kinds must pass into the hands of 
women, through the sheer default of the sex best fitted to take 
charge of these. 


IT is as hard to follow the course of events in Cuba as the 
Duke of Wellington said it was to follow the course of a great 
battle. His instructions to the artist who wanted to paint that of 
Waterloo, to fill up his canvas with a great cloud of smoke and 
dust, with a flag emerging at one point and an arm at another, 
meets the case exactly. We see the storm and hear the din, and 
we cannot even learn the results So far as anything is clear, it 
is that the insurgents are having the best of it. heir guerilla 
attacks on the Spanish posts, and their destruction of the crops on 
the plantations, seem to be varied by serious encounters with 
large bodies of troops, in which they carry off the honors. What 
they lack to assure their success is the inspiring and unifying 
presence of a great leader—a Washington, a Garibaldi, or at least 
a Bolivar. Such a man would symbolize the struggle both to 
Cuba and to the outside world, and his force of character would 








give some assurance that the struggle would be fought to its 
proper end. Yet even without such leaders, insurgent peoples 
have succeeded in asserting their liberties. 





THE Armenian question enters the arena of party politics in 
Great Britain, with the letter of Lord Roseberry denouncing the 
do-nothing policy of the Tory administration. This is not a 
breach of the rules of the game, as these tolerate censure of gov- 
ernmental inactivity in foreign affairs, while they demand united 
support for action, whenever this can be accorded honestly. But. 
the change is hardly likely to further the interests of the poor 
Armenians. The Liberals are too weak to exert any pressure on 
Lord Salisbury, and just strong enough to cause irritation, and 
to identify the Armenian cause with that of the opposition in the 
minds of the illogically partisan. The Roseberry letter will give 
many of the Tories an excuse for avowing openly their indiffer- 
ence to the whole business, as none of England’s concern. It is 
to be remembered, however, that England in 1879 undertook to 
see that the Turks governed their half of the country at least with 
decency. 








THE BANKS AND THE PROPOSED BOND ISSUE. 





At the time of the first bond issue in February 1894, the sur- 

plus reserve of the New York banks stood at $118,000,000. 
Of the $58,000,000 paid into the Treasury on account of the first 
issue of $50,000,000 bonds the New York banks were called upon 
to supply the larger portion and as a result the surplus reserve of 
the New York banks was reduced by the demands of their depos- 
itors for funds with which to subscribe for the new bonds from 
$118,000,000 to $75,000,000. 

The second bond issue came in November 1894. ‘The sur- 
plus reserve of the New York banks then stood at $73,000,000. 
As at the time of the first issue the subscribers for this second 
issue of $50,000,000 bonds largely depended for means of pay- 
ment on their deposits in the banks, which they drew on to 
secure the funds to tender in payment. The result was the 
reserve fell by $40,000,000 or to $33,000,000. 

To-day the surplus reserve of the New York banks stands at 
only $16,000,000 and they are about to be called upon to provide 
means of payment for an isstie of $100,000,000 bonds. They 
hold in all but $142,000,000 of cash against $250,000,000 in 
February 1894, the date of the first bond issue. 

They are required by law to keep as a reserve, in cash, 
twenty-five per cent. of their deposits and of their circulation, to 
enable them promptly to meet the demands of their depositors and 
note holders. This requires them to keep on hand at this time 
$126,000,000 of the $142,000,000. If the reserve falls below this 
they must cease to discount or make new loans of any kind, 


~except necessary renewals, for they are forbidden to do so when 


their reserve falls below the legal requirement of twenty-five 
per cent. 

The New York banks have at this time, then, but $16,000,- 
ooo which they are free to use as they like. 

At the time of the first two bond issues they were in position 
to supply their depositors with funds with which to subscribe for 
the bond issues without infringing on their legal reserve. But 
now they have a surplus of but $16,000,000. 

How, then, will they provide the funds in payment for the 
new bond issue of $100,000,000? The banks themselves are not 
in position to take the bonds. Legally they cannot subscribe for 


more than $16,000,000 worth out of their present cash on hand, 
for they cannot use their funds to buy bonds or make other loans. 
when their surplus is less than 25 per cent. as required by law. 
But individuals and private bankers and outside corporations, it is 
anticipated, will take the bonds. 
banks for means of payment. 


But they will look to the 
The banks will be called upon 
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to meet the checks of their depositors drawn for this purpose. 
And the banks ; how will they meet them ? 

Are they prepared to gather in the the necessary funds by 
contracting their loans, or will they issue Clearing House Certifi- 
cates? Already they have made preparations for the latter course. 

Is the new government loan to be paid for by the banks, by 
the issue of Clearing House Certificates? Are the banks to be 
permitted to subscribe directly themselves, encroach on the reserve 
put aside to pay their depositors, and replace the void thus made 
by the creation of Clearing House Certificates to be counted as 
cash? Or will the banks indirectly arrive at the same end through 
the withdrawal of gold by some favored depositors, the gold thus 
withdrawn being replaced in the cash items of the banks by 
Clearing House Certificates? Are the banks to be permitted to 
meet the demands of favored depositors in gold after the reserve 
has been encroached upon, without contractixg their loans made to 
those withdrawing gold, while refusing to pay their other depositors 
in legal tender money of any kind, refusing to meet their drafts 
in any funds save Clearing House due bills? ‘These are questions 
for Congress to answer. 


MR. DINGLEY ON THE GOLD RESERVE. 


} bee financial bill authorizing the issue of three per cent. bonds 

to maintain the redemption fund, reported by Mr. Dingley, 
of the Ways and Means Committee, and passed by Republican 
votes in the House, though not without dissent, was not such as 
met with the unqualified approval of Republican members of the 
Waysand Means Committee who reported it, or by the Republicans 
who voted for it, nor was it put forward as a measure embodying 
Republican policy, or such as Republicans would advocate as a 
remedy for our financial ills if in full control of the government. 
It was recommended by the Republicans of the Ways and Means 
Committee, not as a preventive remedy to the drain on the gold 
reserve, but was reported and passed, as a measure of expediency 
to enable the President and his Secretary to extricate the Treas- 
ury from the embarrassments caused by the depletion of the gold 
reserve, a drain in the opinion of the committee directly due to 
the deficiency of revenue during the past two years and a half, 
and because the Secretary of the Treasury had announced his 
intention of issuing the high rate and long term bonds authorized 
by the Resumption Act of 1875, if not given authority to sell a 
lower rate and shorter term bond. 

In thus bowing before the Administration, Republicans in the 
House made a grave blunder and took a step in the wrong direc- 
tion, but fortunately Republicans in the Senate, imbued with true 
Republican doctrines, together with the majority of the Demo- 
crats in that body who are opposed to any such legislation, will 
never consent to the passage of any such bill. 

If the Republicans in the House did not approve of the issue 
of bonds to maintain the gold reserve, and they carefully avoided 
any expression of approval, although voting for the bill, they 
should never have voted their approval of a bond issue for this 
purpose. If they thought, as Mr. Dingley, that the remedy was to 
be sought in an increase of revenue, steps to this end should have 
been taken, but they should never have authorized an issue of 
bonds that they did not approve, solely on the demand of a Presi- 
dent whose administration of affairs has just been signally repudi- 
ated by the people, and on the plea that the President would issue 
bonds whether they approved it or not, and that therefore it was 
policy to put in his hands power that would enable him to nego- 
tiate a sale on better terms. That the bill, as passed by the House, 
is evidently not satisfactory to the President, that he covertly 
opposes it becauses it does not specifically make the bonds author- 
ized payable in gold, and because the bill, if enacted, would oblige 
him to offer all bonds, those authorized by previous acts, as well 
as by the bill just agreed on by the House, publicly, and thus 








prevent him from entering into any private contract for the sale 
of bonds such as that made with Messrs. Belmont and Morgan 
and their associates last February, whereby the syndicate reaped 
a profit direct and indirect of more than $10,000,000, can not be 
accepted as any palliative for the action of Rep»blicans in the 
House. ‘To bow down before the Administration and to comply 
with the request of the President and his Secretary for more 
bonds, even though in an unacceptable manner, was nothing less 
than inexcu-able weakness. 

The Republicans in the House, or rather a majority of them, 
supported the bond bill, but they did not advocate or look to it as 
aremedy. And the remedy for the drain on the gold reserve 
that Mr. Dingley put forward as a measure such as Republicans 
would recommend, and which received the almost united support 
of the Republicans, shows a misapprehension of the true causes 
of the drain on the gold reserve, and we cannot believe that the 
arguments he put forward in support of the position he took as to 
the drain on the gold reserve and as a preventive to this drain, met 
with the approval of Republicans in general. Nor do we believe 
in putting forward his remedy, Mr. Dingley represented the sense 
of Republicans in Congress. 

The government is certainly in need of additional revenue, 
but deficiency in revenue is not the cause of the export of gold 
which results in the drain on the Treasury gold. ‘The demand 
for gold for export arises simply because we are unable at the 
present low prices of our exports, prices made low by the appre- 
ciation of gold caused by discarding silver, to export enough cot- 
ton, wheat, pork, corn and other produce to pay for our imports 
and meet the charges on our foreign debt, freights due foreign 
shippers for carrying the American trade and expenses of Ameri- 
cans abroad, that have been made doubly burdensome by the 
appreciation of gold as represented by the decline in the gold 
value of the produce which we vainly strive to export in large 
enough quantity to meet our indebtedness abroad. 

So long as we are unable, because of the low prices at which 
we are obliged to dispose of our produce, to meet our foreign 
indebtedness in full on account of interest and freight charges and 
expenses of Americans abroad, as well as to pay for our imports, 
by exports of merchandise we must export gold. ‘The demand 
for gold for export falls on the Treasury, and the consequent 
drain is due directly to the low prices we receive for our products, 
not to an insufficiency of revenue, as Mr. Dingley declares. Nor 
isit due to the expansion of our paper currency as Mr. Cleve- 
land and his Secretary declare, but on the contrary to the unwar- 
ranted contraction of the metallic basis on which this rests, which 
has led to a fall in prices unparalleled in rapidity. 

A protective tariff tending to discourage imports and thus 
turn the balance of trade largely in our favor, wouldbe a step 
towards stopping the demand for gold for export, and thus tend to 
stop the drain on our gold reserve, but the tariff reported by Mr. 
Dingley and passed by the House is not such a tariff. And at 
best a protective tariff can be but a mere palliative. It cannot 
raise the prices received for the products we send abroad to pay 
our foreign indebtedness, and with prices at the present low level 
we cannot export enough produce to meet our indebtedness, and 
while we cannot meet our indebtedness in full by exports of mer- 
chandise we will be obliged to ship gold in settlement of the bal- 
ance unless we can temporarily postpone payment by involving 
ourselves farther and farther in debt. 

Mr. Dingley stated that if there had been no deficiency of 
revenue amounting since July 1st, 1893, to $133,000,000 the 
greenbacks and Treasury notes redeemed by the gold borrowed on 
three successive occasions by Mr. Cleveland to an amount of $182,- 
000,000 would be still in the Treasury, and he adds if these notes 
were in the Treasury, as they would have been if there had been 
no deficiency in our national revenue, there would have been so much 
the less opportunity to draw gold from the Treasury and the drain 
on the gold would never have assumed embarrassing proportions. 
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Of the $486,000,000 of greenbacks and Treasury notes issued and 
uncancelled, only about $350,000,000 are in circulation (assuming 
that no appreciable amount of the greenbacks have been destroyed 
and lost during the thirty years they have been in circulation) 
the balance being in the Treasury. If this amount had been 
reduced by piling up $133,000,000 additional in the Treasury, the 
curreucy would have been virtually contracted to a like extent, 
resulting in an appreciably lower range of prices. 

Lower prices would have led to increased exports and de- 
creased imports, possibly to a degree that would have turned the 
balance of trade in our favor sufficiently to enable us to pay our 
interest and other charges abroad without exporting gold, but 
this could only have been accomplished by the hopeless ruin of 
thousands of our producers. Such a remedy Republicans cannot 
afford to approve Yet while they have shown themselves opposed 
to contraction by retirement of the greenbacks they have united 
in support of Mr. Dingley’s remedy that is based on an indirect 
contraction of the currency by piling up the greenbacks and Treas- 
ury notes in the Treasury vaults. 

But although supported by the Republicans in the House we 
do not regard Mr. Dingley’s report as setting forth Republican 
doctrine. We regard this covert attempt at contraction as Mr. 
Dingley’s proposal, as Mr. Dingley’s policy, not as Republican 
policy or as the proposal of the Republicans of the House. ‘The 
advice of the great mass of Republicans on the measure forced 
through the House was neither asked nor given. Republican mem- 
bers were given no alternative save to approve the position taken 
by Mr. Dingley or to vote against the bill in its entirety. They 
were obliged to take the sour with the sweet, to vote for what 
they disapproved as well as for what they approved, or to vote 
against what they approved in order to cast their vote against 
what they disapprovea. Therefore we regard the remedy proposed 
by the Ways and Means Committee and forced through the House 
as the proposal of Mr. Dingley, not of the Republican party, and 
we do not regard the vote on the passage of the bil] as an endorse- 
ment of Mr. Dingley’s position as to the covert contraction of the 
currency, for we cannot believe that the great majority of Repub- 
licans who are opposed to the retirement of the greenbacks as they 
undoubtedly are, would give their approval if the question were 
squarely presented, to a virtual retirement of these same notes by 
hoarding them in the Treasury. 


A WORD ABOUT GREENBACK REDEMPTION. 





;ROM President Cleveland and Mr. Carlisle down, no gold- 
monometallist lets pass an opportunity to give wide circula- 
tion to the delusive statement that, as existing laws require that 
the greenbacks, when redeemed, shall at once be re-issued and 
kept in circulation, the Treasury is placed in the anomalous pos- 
ition of being forced to redeem the greenbacks without redemption, 
and pay ifs debts without acquittance. Ina word, that the gov- 
ernment is in the same position after redeeming the greenbacks in 
gold, as before ; that the debt of the government is not reduced 
by the payment of its creditors; that the issue of $162,315,400 
bonds for gold since February, 1894, has left the Treasury in the 
same position as before; and that this great increase of our 
bonded indebtedness has led to no reduction whatsoever of our 
floating debt, as represented by greenbacks. 

To the wide circulation, constant repetition, and general 
endorsement of misleading and deceptive statements of this kind 
by the gold-monometallic organs and contractionists in general, 
is due the erroneous, but prevalent, impression that the govern- 
ment has received no permanent return for the bonds sold for gold 
in the vain effort to maintain the gold reserve. 

Since February, 1894, the Treasury has sold $162,315,400 
bonds on account of which over $182,000,000 in gold has been 
paid into the Treasury, but the gold reserve which had fallen to 
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$65,000,000 just before the first bond issue, stands to-day at less 
than that sum, and Mr. Cleveland is again about to repeat the 
operation of selling bonds for gold, that has proven so costly and 
ineffective in the past. 

One hundred and eighty-two millions of gold having been 
paid into the Treasury in exchange for bonds during the past 
two years without resulting in any increase in the gold reserve, 
the gold so received having been paid out in the redemption of 
greenbacks and Treasury notes of 1890, and none of the green- 
backs, and but few of the Treasury notes so redeemed having been 
retired, it is actually stated, and the statement receives ready 
credence in certain receptive quarters, that the government has 
actually received nothing of permanent value, and has now 
nothing to show for an addition to our bonded debt of over 
$162,000,000, and to our annual interest charges of nearly 
$7,500,000. 

Such assertions are palpably false, but far from making any 
effort to correct this and similar erroneous impressions, the gold 
organs endeavor to spread them among their readers. The gold 
that has been borrowed has been dissipated, but how? Green- 
backs and Treasury notes, redeemable by law in either gold or 
silver, at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, have been 
presented for redemption, and Mr. Carlisle, as his predecessors, 
waiving the option conferred on him by law, and assuming that 
the Treasury is obliged to redeem these notes in the metal prefer- 
red by those demanding payment, obviously the dearer metal, has 
redeemed the notes in gold. The privilege reserved to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury by Congress to redeem the notes in the 
cheaper and most convenient metal, Mr. Carlisle has surrendered, 
and conferred on the holders of the notes the right to demand pay- 
ment in the dearer. Thus the demand for gold for export has 
been thrown on the Treasury, for at the Treasury the exporters 
have been given the privilege of exchanging the United States 
notes and Treasury notes of 1890 for that metal which is best 
suited to their purposes, the government having undertaken the 
task of supplying them, at great cost to itself, with the metal 
they can export at greatest profit. But, passing over the unwar- 
ranted interpretation of federal statutes, under which the present 
Administration, like the past, has held it obligatory on the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to redeem both greenbacks and Treasury 
notes in gold, which has resulted in imposing on our people a 
needless interest bearing debt of $162,315,400, now about to be 
added to by $100,000,000 or more, we return to the consideration 
of what became of the greenbacks and Treasury notes received 
from exporters and others in exchange for the gold borrowed at 
such great cost. . These notes, we are told, have been reissued, 
put again in circulation, and are outstanding claims against the 
government, just as they were before redeemed, and that, though 
the government has paid a large portion of these notes in gold, the 
government has not been acquitted of its indebtedness to the note 
holders, and in spite of the increase of $162,315.400 of bonded 
debt, the unfunded, the floating debt of the government, has not 
been reduced, and that the government has actually received 
nothing in return for this enormous increase of the funded 
debt. Such a conclusion is absurd. 

Twenty-three months ago the gold reserve stood at $65,000, - 
000, on December 31st last at but $63,875,968. One hundred 
and eighty-two millions of gold have been added in the interim. 
It has gone, been paid out in redemption of greenbacks and 
Treasury notes. It has been replaced in the Treasury in the 
shape of the paper of the government. ‘The issues of bonds have 
failed of their ostensible purpose, that is to keep gold in the Treas- 
ury, as could have been readily foreseen, and as the new issue, 
must now fail. Artificial means cannot keep gold in the 
Treasury. To put it there by borrowing is but to increase 
the demands for redemption, and lead to greater withdrawals than 
would otherwise take place. This we have pointed out before. 
To borrow gold abroad and to bring it to America is to locally 
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inflate prices, to stimulate imports and check exports, resulting in 
an accumulation of an adverse balance of trade, such as we have 
experienced after the bond issues of the past year, an increased 
demand for gold for export, and an increased drain on the gold 
reserve. 

The $182,000,000 in gold has gone as the hundred million or 
more now about to be borrowed will inevitably go, but certainly it 
did not leave a void in the Treasury. ‘The gold was replaced by 
greenbacks and Treasury notes, and these were added to the cash 
rescurces of the Treasury. So, while the issues of bonds failed of 
their purpose, they did add $182,000,000 to the cash resources of 
the Treasury. In short, the attempts to borrow gold have 
resulted in borrowing greenbacks and Treasury notes. Half of 
the United States legal tender notes and Treasury notes of 1890 
thus received by the Treasury, have been reissued, and are now 
outstanding ; halfare stiJl in the Treasury. The $90,000,000 or 
so of Treasury notes and greenbacks still in the Treasury, repre- 
sent an addition to the resources of the government ; a decrease 
of actual indebtedness of like amount. 

And the $99,000,000 or so outstanding ; why are they out- 
standing? Surely they were not given away. ‘They were paid 
away to meet the expenses of the government, because during the 
twenty-three months since the first bond issue, receipts have 
failed to meet the expenditures of the government by $90,000,000, 
and, it being necessary to meet this indebtedness, the greenbacks 
aud Treasury notes redeemed with the gold borrowed, were used 
for this purpose. 

When the first bonds were issued, in February, 1894, the gold 
reserve stood at $65,000,000, and the net cash balance at less than 
$20,000,000. ‘To-day the gold reserve stands at less than 
$65,000,000, and the net cash balance, chiefly greenbacks and 
Treasury notes redeemed with the borrowed gold, at $1 10,000,000. 
Thus the notes received in return for the gold borrowed, to an 
amount of over $180,000,000, have been used, $90,000,000 to 
meet the deficit, and $90,000,000 are still in the Treasury. 

To say, then, that the government has received nothing in 
exchange for the gold used to redeem the greenbacks and 
Treasury notes, because the greenbacks must be, and the Treasury 
notes, for the most part have been, reissued, is absurd. ‘The 
greenbacks and Treasury notes are not given away. If not 
required to meet the deficiency in revenue, they would accumu- 
late in the Treasury. As it is, $90,000,000 have been used to 
imect the expenses of the government, $90,000,000 are in the 
Treasury, and the government is paying running expenses with 
the notes received in exchange for the gold so arbitrarily and 
unnecessarily borrowed. 

To accumulate the greenbacks and Treasury notes in the 
Treasury must be injurious, for it is equivalent to contracting the 
currency, and must lead to lower prices. The true policy is to 
pay these notes as by law authorized in either gold or silver, the 
Secretary of the Treasury using whichever metal it is most con- 
venient for lim to pay. Then the demand for export would not 
be thrown on the Treasury, there would be no drain on the 
Treasury for gold, and there would be no injurious accumulation 
of greenbacks and Treasury notes in the Treasury as the result of 
redemptions. 

It is not the way to provide for a deficiency by borrowing 
gold ostensibly to redeem the greenbacks and Treasury notes, and 
to use the notes so redeemed to meet the expenses of the gov- 
ernment. 





PARITY OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


66 i? gold and silver shall be kept at a parity, as we all hope and 

expect will be the case, holders of bonds will not care in 
which coin they shall be paid; and as we are pledged to maintain 
that parity and expect to be able to accomplish the task, it be- 
comes really immaterial to us in what coin our bonds shall be 





made payable in.’’ These are words of Senator Hill which he 
addressed to the Senate in urging the passage of his resolution on 
Friday of last week, authorizing the issue of bonds payable at the 
option of the holders in either gold or silver coin. 

Truly, as Mr. Hill said, if gold and silver were at a parity, 
holders of bonds would have no preference for one metal over the 
other in payment, but if the option to demand payment in either 
gold or silver should be surrendered by the government and given 
to the holders of the bonds, how could the parity be maintained ? 
Mr. Hill stated ‘‘we are pledged to maintain the parity and expect 
to accomplish the task,’’ but the parity cannot be restored and 
maintained by handing over the option to pay in either silver or 
gold from the debtor to the creditor. 

To do so would be to take from the debtor the right to pay in 
the coin he could command with the least sacrifice of labor and to 
hand over to the creditor the right to demand payment in the 
dearest coin. ‘The result would be to oblige the debtor to pay in 
the dearest coin, and the dearer the coin became, the further it 
rose above parity with the other, the more exacting would cred- 
itors become in demanding payment in the dearer, hence the 
greater would become the demand, consequently it would tend to 
rise further and further, and the parity would be permanently 
destroyed, for while the demand for the dearest money would be 
increased, the demand for the cheaper would fall off, for creditors 
refusing to receive it in payment at par, there would be no money 
demand for it. Obviously the parity between gold and silver can- 
not be restored by throwing the money demand on the dearest 
metal, as would be done by giving the option to the creditor to 
demand payment in either gold or silver. Gold cannut be cheap- 
ened by increasing the demand for it, nor can silver be made 
more valuable by decreasing the demand. The parity can be 
restored only by opening the mints to both metals and giving the 
debtor the option to pay in either gold or silver. It is to the 
interest of the debtor to pay his debts in that coin which costs him 
the least labor to obtain, and if he is given the option to pay 
either gold or silver, he will use that metal which is cheapest, with 
the result that any disparity in the value of the coins is at once 
accompanied by greatly increasing the demand for the cheaper and 
curtailing the demand for the dearer, with the result that the 
dearer tends to fall and the cheaper to rise until the parity is 
restored. 

It is this transferrence of the money demand from the 
dearer to the cheaper metal that keeps the French gold and silver 
coin ou a parity and that keeps our silver dollars at par with our 
other currency. ‘To destroy this equalizing force by giving the 
creditor the right to demand payment in the dearest money, would 
result of necessity in the destruction of such parity and the inau- 
guration of a state of permanent disparity that would tend to grow 
greater and greater, as has been the case with gold and silver bul- 
lion. It is only because of this automatic equalizing of the 
money demand for different kinds of currency that our silver dol- 
lars and silver certificates that are not exchangeable by law for 
gold are kept in circulation and at a parity with gold, and the 
parity between gold and silver can only be restored by opening 
the mints to silver and thus making this automatic equalization of 
demand applicable as between gold and silver bullion. 

Mr. Hill proposed, it is true, that only the holders of certain 
new issues of government bonds should be given the option to 
demand payment in either gold or silver, but just so far the equal- 
izing force that keeps our silver at a parity, and as would restore 
the parity between the metals if the mints were opened to unlim- 
ited coinage, because of the natural demand of debtors for the 
cheaper in preference to the dearer money, would be weakened. 
And if carried to its logical conclusion, to wit, the transferrence 
of the option in payment from all debtors to their creditors, the 
maintenance of a parity, even of our present silver coin, either in 
circulation as coin, or by certificate would become an impossibility, 
for there would be no demand save for the dearer metal. 
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WOMAN’ S WAYS. 


N ear that waits to catch 
A hand upon the latch ; 

A step that hastens its sweet rest to win ; 
A world of care without. 
A world of strife shut out 

A world of love shut in. 


* 
#7 


Will Allen Dromgoole, the Southern novelist, is often mis- 
taken for a man on account of her name. Here is a funny letter 
she received from a legislator when applying for the position of 
engrossing clerk ; ‘‘ Dear Bill—I got your letter all right and 
would like the best in the world to give you the job, but I cannot 
vote for any man while there are so many deserving young women 
looking for a position of the kind.’’ 


#7 


The novelty of a wife being called to pronounce sentence 
upon her husband added zest to the proceedings in a police court 
in Richmond, Va. ‘The prisoner was an old offender for drunk- 
enness, and after a full hearing Judge Crutchfield, more asa diver- 
sion than anything, turned to the man’s wife and said: ‘‘ What 
sentence ?’’? The woman answered ‘‘ Thirty days,’’ and the Judge 
confirmed the same. 

3k 

The tear of a loving girl, says an old book, is like a dewdrop 
on a rose ; but that on the cheek of a wife is a drop of poison to 
her husband. ‘Try to be cheerful and contented, aud your hus- 
band will be so; and when you have made him happy, you will 
become so—not in appearance, but in reality. Nothing flatters a 
man so much as the happiness of his wife ; he is always proud of 
himself as the source of it. 


#7 


The women of France are demanding the right to carry arms. 
The balloon sleeves of the period offer plenty of room for them. 

Lady Randolph Churchill is creating a sensation in Paris 
riding her bicycle clad in keep mourning. Her costume consists 
of black cloth knickerbockers, over which is worn a short skirt. 
She has a smartly-trimmed bodice, small black bonnet, trimmed 
with plain black heavy bands and pins to match. 


That the Sisters of Charity are highly respected even in 
Mohammedan lands is shown by the following incident, says the 
Baltimore A/ivvor. The want of a city hospital in Jerusalem has 
long been felt, and recently the Governor, Ibrahim Pasha, after 
having completed the building begun by his predecessor, turned 
his attention to the question of its management. ‘To whom should 
the care of the sick be intrusted? Finally it was decided to 
intrust them to the Sisters of Charity and. the President of the 
City Council, accompanied by two effendis, went to Sister Sion, 
the Superioress of the Sisters of Charity, and obtained her consent 
to undertake the task. On the opening day of the hospital a great 
reception was given. Just as the clock struck one, the Pasha, with 
the city officials and the officers of his seraglio, entered the hall 
As the Sisters were driven up to the entrance the Turkish band 
began to play, and on every side were heard the ringing shouts of 
‘‘Long live the Sisters of Charity.’’ As they entered the hall every- 
one rose to his feet, and the Pasha advancing, said, in excellent 
French: ‘‘ You are heartily welcome.’’ ‘The President of the 
City Council bade the entire personnel of the hospital, from the 
doctors and druggists to the nurses and kitchen maids, gardeners 
and porters swear to treat the Sisters with proper reverence and 
obedience. In conclusion, the Pasha said: ‘‘ I hereby entrust to 
you, my Sisters, this house and itsinmates. I know it is need- 
less to beg of you to be true mothers to these poor children.’’ 








A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 


i a formula for massage ointment. Try it once and 
you'll use it always thereafter: Oil of bitter almonds, 10 
grammes; oil of sweet almonds, 100 grammes; balsam of tolu, 2 


drops; essence of cajaput, 2 drops. 
masseur Or massuese anoint the whole body with this delightful 





preparation rubbing it into the skin until it is absorbed. There | 


is no compound superior to it for keeping the skin soft, firm and 
healthy. 


| 
| 


| 


L . : | hich y ‘ fore their faces. 
grammes; tincture of benzoin, 2 grammes; essence of citron, 2 | that. which you Saunt’ befete te 


After a warm bath let the | 


It is a very safe rule to wet your wrists before drinking cold 
water, if at all heated. The effect is immediate and grateful, and 
danger of fatal results warded off. 

RF 

When a grate in a sick room needs replenishing, fill a paper 
bag with coal and put it on the embers. This prevents all noise, 
and the use of the scuttle can be dispensed with during the entire 
illness. 

** 

A case of prolonged hiccoughing in an old man of 78, which 
had lasted twelve days, was cured by an Irish doctor latély, after 
he had exhausted every remedy he could find, by giving the 
patient some strong snuff. This set him to sneezing and stopped 
the hiccoughs at once. 

KK 

Blackberry cordial is an invaluable home-made drink for 
some disorders of the stomach. To make it, squeeze blackber- 
ries enough to make a quart of juice, add to it a pound of loaf 
sugar and let it dissolve, heating it slowly. Add to it one tea- 
spoonful of cloves, cinnamon and nutmeg. Boil all together 
twenty minutes. On removing from the fire add a wineglass of 
brandy. Put in bottles while hot and seal. Use a teaspoonful 
for a glass of iced water. 

EF 

Milk used as a face wash is really invaluable for the complex- 
ion, though many are ignorant of the fact. For a very delicate, 
fair skin that cannot bear the irritation of even the hest of soaps, 
it can be used as a substitute, mixed with hot water. Bathing 
the face freely in milk mixed with lemon juice will largely aid in 
keeping the skin fresh and clean, and free from pimples, Butter- 
milk is also an excellent cosmetic, as, if used when quite sweet, 
it proves an excellent preventive to freckles. 


* 
BF 


Even absolutely clean teeth will decay, but constant care in 
this respect greatly prolongs the life of a tooth. The general 
health usually has a great deal to do withit. People used to 
think that it was a useless expenditure to have children’s teeth 
filled before the arrival of the second set, but more of them are 
being educated to the fact that the longer the first set is preserved 
the better the quality of the second set will be. Every child, as 
soon as he is able to handle a brush, should have one and be 
taught to use it regularly. 








AROUND THE FIRESIDE. 


HAT is the song that twilight sings 
When it hushes the earth child’s murmurings, 
And fires the shroud that the sunset flings 
O’er the dying light of day? 
What is the wonderful melody 
That folds the flower and lulls the bee 
To sleep and forget his minstrelsy ? 
And the song words, what are they ? 


Each sunset ray is a music bar ; | 
The notes of the song each evening star ; 
And tenderly sweet its measures are, 
’Twixt summer’s light and dark ; 
And the words of the song of the twilight’s croon 
Are the silver hush of the silent moon. _ 
And the verse that the river putls in June 
To the drifting thistle’s bark. ss 
—Clay Arthur Pierce. 
Property to the value of over $4,500,000 is left in the railway 
carriages of Great Britain every year. 


ok 


In a recent address at Manchester, England, Irving stigma- 
tized Macbeth as ‘‘one of the most bloody minded hypocritical 
villains in all the poet’s long gallery of portraits of men instinct 
with the virtues and vices of their kind.”’ 

Rye 

If you wish to keep anything a secret publish it more or less 
widely. One’s friends believe only those things to be true which 
they think you are trying to conceal, and they regard as untrue 
t This is one of the 
results of long experience with hypocrites. 

st 

A recently published article on the derivation of the word 
‘‘fad’? speaks of it as being of Welsh origin, giving ‘‘ fledd’’ as 
the root word. A correspondent writes on the subject: ‘‘ The 
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word ‘ fad’ is a manufactured word, not given by Worcester. It 
has been in use only a short time, comparatively, and while it 
may be derived from the Welsh it is more probable that it is made 
from the initial letters of the words ‘for a day.’ The word ‘tip’ 
originated, it is said, in that way. The story goes that in an old- 
time English tavern a receptacle for small coin was placed in a 
conspicuous place over which appeared the legend: ‘To insure 
promptness.’ Whatever was placed in the box was given to the 
servants. Other taverns followed the example, and soon the 
three words were written ‘T. I. P.,’ everybody knowing what 
they indieated. ‘Then the punctuation marks were dropped, and 
the word ‘tip’ was born. ‘ Fad’ and ‘tip’ are of the same class 
and kind.’’ 


In connection with the School of Domestic Economy in Edin- 
burgh there is a full laundry course consisting of forty lessons, 
four courses of ten lessons each, each lesson being two hours long. 
The work is taught in two ways, by demonstration and by prac- 
tice. Ina ‘‘demonstration lesson”’ the teacher does the work, 
explaining and instructing as she goes on. The pupils have note 
books, as at a lecture in Greek history or a demonstration in 
physics. Ata ‘‘ practical lesson’’ the pupil does the work, the 
teacher overseeing and lending a hand when necessary. Many 
pupils come for special lessons in fine ironing, lace washing, etc. 


Children can be trained with the greatest ease to offer the 
cheek or the forehead for the proffered caress, and to elude the 
attempt to contaminate the lips. The incubation period of any 
disease may or may not be infective in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term. Upon this matter our knowledge, so far, is by no 
means certain, while, on the other haud, recent investigations 
would seem to indicate that the infection of zymotic diseases in 
patients is of very much longer duration than used formerly to be 
supposed, enduring, indeed, long after convalescence has been 
established. 





NEWSPAPER NOTES. 





The Times, Seattle, Washington, had a big holiday issue on 
the 21st ult., and it showed health, vigor and prosperity in every 
column. In point of ability, enterprise and artistic merit, there's 
nothing in journalism in ‘‘ the wild and wooly West’’ that has 
excelled it. It is just such a live newspaper as the 7imes that 
builds up such a prosperous community as the Queen City. 


“stesk 
Mr. J. S. Allen has made 7he People’s Voice heard and felt 
not only in Norman but throughout Oklahoma, where it has a 
wide circulation. 
7 AE 
The Field and Farm, Denver, issued last week a special Col- 
orado edition to celebrate its tenth year of successful publication 
under one management. It is the leading agricultural journal of 
the great and growing West, and undoubtedly one of the best 
advertising mediums in that section of the country. 


The editor of a Missouri paper recently offered a year’s sub- 
scription to the young woman writing him the best proposal of 
marriage. The girls out there must know him fairly well, for up 
to this date he hasn’t had any responses. 


In a biographical sketch, intended to be wholly complimen- 
tary of a banker in Lamar, Kansas, a newspaper of that town 
says the banker “‘ has forged his way from a clerkship to a posi- 
tion in the firm.’’ Obviously it would be a delicate and difficult 
task to undertake to explain that the use of the unfortunate figure 
of speech was well meant. 


seo 

KK 
r 4 
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Mr. Robert A. Balfour has made the /fome Queen aliterary as 
well as a financial success. It is a monthly magazine, intended 


‘to fill a long-felt popular want ’’ at the rate of five cents a copy. 





THE PRESS IN RUSSIA. 
(Adapted from the French of M. Gustave Lejeal by William Struthers. ) 


PART II. 


oo tragic termination of Alexander II's reign in 1881, arrested 

abruptly the relative liberalism, up to that date observed in 
the application of the law regarding the press. Zhe Golos, The 
Order (Poriadok), The Molve and The Moscow Telegraph, which, 
in differing degrees, had fostered a liberal regime, were compelled 
to cease publication. The other journals gathered close about 
the throne of the new Czar, Alexander III, whereby, under the 
rigorous policy inaugurated at the beginning of the new reign, 
and continued for a few years only, the press did not have to suf- 
fer greatly. Amid these doleful circumstances, up to the time of 
its director’s death, Zhe Moscow Gazette, continued to possess pre- 
ponderating influence. Before everything else a Nationalist, Kat- 
kof was the first to raise the banner of an alliance with France, 
although he was far from relishing liberal ideas, and democratic 
institutions; and the note then uttered by him remains the domi- 
nant one of the Rusian press to-day. 

The principal daily newspapers of Russia now in existence 
are: The New Time (Novote Vremia), sceptical, without opinions, 
but widely read because of its variety and well managed system of 
reporting ; Zhe News (Novosti), liberal; Zhe Citizen (Grajda- 
nine), edited by Prince Mestchersky, more imperialist than the 
Emperor, and more orthodox than the metropolitan of Moscow ; 
The Spiet, General Komarof’s ardent Slavophile journal ; Zhe Sz. 
Petersburg Gazette, published in French, and the venerable organ 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, now in its sixty-sixth year ; 
The Week (Nedielia), democratic, national, progressive, and 
extensively circulated among the youth of the schools: Zhe Day 
(Den), which, being liberal, has on several occasions felt the heavy 
hand of the censor. As for 7he Moscow Gazette, it still lives, but 
has lost the popularity that it had upto Katkof’s death in 1888. 

The number of monthly reviews published in Russia is con- 
siderable, among thesmore important of which in St. Petersburg 
we may mention the long-ago-founded J/essenger of Europe 
( Viestnik Evropy), progressive, and much occupied with foreign 
literature, and 7he Russian Messenger (Russkoia Viestntk), Kat- 
kof’s o!d review; also, The Russian Review (Russkoia Obozrenie) ja 
new comer, frankly nationalist, and having among its contributors 
such men as Paul Bourget, Melchior de Vogue, Paul Leroy-Beau- 
lieu and others. In Moscow is published Zhe Russian Thought 
(Russkoia Mysl), which is liberal and democratic. 

Contrary to what obtains with the St. Petersburg and Moscow 
press, which may choose between preventive censure and self- 
responsibility, the Russian provincial press remains obligatorily 
condemned to previous censorship: furthermore, this censorship 
has not representatives in every city; in fact, in all the empire 
there are only eight or nine committees of censure, which are, 
consequently, overwhelmed with work. In some of the chief gov- 
ernmental centers there are individual censors, who, being 
employed by the governors, must in most cases report to the com- 
mittees. What difficulties such an organization causes the pro- 
vincial press may readily be imagined; therefore, aside from a few 
rare exceptions, such as Zhe Kievite (Kievlianine), of Kief; The 
Telegraph of the New Russia (Novorossiski Telegraph), of Odessa: 
The South ( Yougni Krai), Kharkof, and The Warsaw Journal 
(Varchavski Dnevuk), all ultra-conservative, few newspapers can 
exist in the provinces and compete successfully with the officially 
edited Goubernskoia Viedomosti (government gazettes). 

Foreign books and newspapers, whose authors and publishers 
cannot be prosecuted, have to submit to a special censure, called 
inostrannia tsentsoura ; and although, by reason of the spread of 
national productions, the importation of foreign books has greatly 
diminished, this institution is always at work. Broadly and 
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loosely construed under Alexander II, it has recently retraced its 
steps somewhat. Admission is not, however, absolutely forbidden 
to suspected publications; but the obnoxious passages are blotted 
out with printer’s ink, in newspaper parlance, ‘‘passed through 
the caviar;’’ and sometimes entire pages of La Revue des Deux 
Mondes or the Deutsche Rundschau have. to undergo such treat- 
ment. Publications in languages foreign to Russia are not the 
only ones submitted to this system ; it is applied equally to cer- 
tain tongues spoken in the interior of the empire, notably, to the 
Polish and the Malo (or Little) Russian, concealed within which 
the administration fears to encounter federalist aspirations. 








ART AND SCIENCE. 


A‘ Delphi a colossal headless statue of Athene in porous stone 

was discovered recently, bearing traces of polychrome color- 
ing. Fragments of an archaic group in marble, representing a 
lion tearing to pieces a bull, were also found. Of the reliefs 
which adorned the scena of the ancient theatre, representing the 
labors of Hercules, so far the shooting of the Stymphalian birds, 
the struggle with Antzeus, the contest with the sea monster to 
deliver Hermione, and a portion of the battle with the Centaurs 
have been recovered. When the work at Delphi is finished the 
French school will resume its labors at Delos, whence three statues, 
an athlete, a heros and a beautiful female figure, have recently 
been sent to the Athens Museum. At Eleusis the latest find is a 
large terra-cotta vase of unusual shape, with red figures and traces 
of gilding, which belongs to the year 4oo B. C. The figures rep- 
resent Demeter and scenes relating to the Eleusinian mysteries. 
Near Cape Colias a beautiful Attic tomb relief has been unearthed, 
representing a woman seated on a stool taking something from a 
case held before her by her maid. 

Juan Valera’s ‘‘Pepita Jimenez’’ has been made into an opera, 
the music by Sefior Albeniz, which will be brought out at Barce- 
lona in October. When Valera retired lately from his post as 
Ambassador to Vienna, Emperor Francis Joseph conferred on him 
the order of Saint Stephen of Hungary. 

* 

Investigations into the period of incubation of birds and the 
temperatures requisite to hatch the eggs have led Mr. A. Suther- 
land, of Australia, to formulate the laws which he has discovered. 
It is known that sitting birds keep at a practically constant tem- 
perature. He finds that (1) for animals of the same size the time 
of embryo development is in inverse proportion to the square of 
the temperature, the temperature being reckoned from a definite 
point ; and (2) that at the same period of development is directly 
proportional to the sixth root of the weight of the animal. 

+S 

The difficulty between M. Catulle Mendés and Signor Leon- 
cavallo in regard to alleged plagiarism, which has been productive 
of so much tempestuous rancor, has come to a ludicrous termina- 
tion. M. Mendés imagined that the scene in the last act of 
‘‘Pagliacci,’’ where the actress is murdered by the husband before 
the audience, was taken from one of his works, but it has been 
shown that the incident occurs, substantially in the same detail, 
in Bousquet’s opera ‘“T'abarin,’’ produced in 1852. SoM. Mendés 
has withdrawn his proces against Signor Leoncavallo. 





BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Apropos of the origin of lilac both name and tree are of Per- 
sian origin, but came to us through Turkey. The name means 
‘‘ bluish ’’ (see Skeat) and indicates the color of the flower. ‘The 
tree is said to have been brought to Vienna by Busbecgq late in the 
sixteenth century. The first mention of the name in English 
is in Gerard, where it is given as ‘‘lillach or lilach,’’ and said to 
have been applied by ‘‘the later physitians’’ to Syringa czerulea, 
or ‘‘ blew pipe,’’ by which evidently Gerard means the lilac. 

‘These trees,’’ he says, ‘‘ grow not wild in England, but I 
have seen them growing in my garden in great plenty.’’ ‘here 


are, as is well known, different varieties, some white, some dif- 
ferent shades of purple. ’ 

The lilac, says some punster slyly, 

Is named from smelling like a li-ly ! 

He must have thought us wondrous silly, 

We know the sound of i in lily. ; 





Horny excrescences arising from the human head have not 
only occurred in this country, but have been frequently reported 
by English surgeons as well as those from several parts of Conti- 
nental Europe. In the Imperial Museum at Vienna, the British 
Museum at London and the Vatican collection at Rome there are 
fine single specimens or whole collections of those curiosities. In 
an English local history (‘‘ History of Cheshire’’) a woman is 
mentioned who had been afflicted with a tumor on her head for 
thirty-two years. Finally it became greatly enlarged, and two 
horns grew out of it after she was past seventy years of age. 
These wonderful horns, which are each within a fraction of eleven 
inches long and nearly two inches across at the base, are now in 
the famous Lonsdale collection in the British Museum. In the 
annals of the French Academy there is an account of one ‘‘ Pietro 
le Divlo,’’ or ‘‘ Peter the Devil,’’ who had three fully developed 
horns on his head, two as large as those of a good-sized ram, one 
behind each ear, and one straight one, nine and a half inches 
long, growing from his forehead. 


RH 


Mr. Baring-Gould, in a letter to Zhe Sunday Magazine, an 
English publication, says he was recently advised by one of the 
last remaining ‘‘old village wise women’’ to apply to his sprained 
wrist a lotion composed of six oils, which she described as ‘‘ oil of 
turpentine, of suillowes, of earthworms, of nerve, of opidillidock, 
and of Spanish fleas.’’? The amount of each was to be two ounces. 
‘‘Fleas,’’ he knew, meant ‘‘flies,’’ but for ‘‘suillowes’’ he could only 
think of squills, as the probable modern equivalent. This interpre- 
tation, it seems, was wrong. Somebody better versed in village 
lore wrote to a London paper that ‘‘ oil of swallows’’ is what the 
antique dame intended to prescribe, and that it is, or was, a very 
common, ‘‘country remedy,’’ though it contains no swallows. It 
is, in fact, oil of elder. Swallows, however, and earthworms, 
also, had at one time a place in official dispensatories. Both are 
to be found in Culpeper’s edition of the London Pharmacopceia,’’ 
where, also, are many other equally curious materia medica, some 
of which still linger on in popular estimation. . 

“KOK 

An incident which would seem to prove that a dog learns to 
understand the language of his country was related by one willing 
to vouch for its truth. And this is the story : 

A dog had come to be very old in a family in a country vil- 
lage. One of the family remarked on a certain day, as the dog 
lay in the room : 

‘‘T think Sancho ought to be put out of the way. He is only 
a nuisance now.”’ 

That afternoon Sancho disappeared, and as the days passed 
did not return In the course of a week a neighbor said: ‘‘I see 
that your dog is up at the poor-house.’’ On inquiry it was learned 
that Sancho, having called at the poor-house and been kindly re- 
ceived, had continued on asa guest. And ever after, although 
he sometimes made a brief call at his old home, he lived at the 
Town Farm, and there peacefully ended his dog’s life. 


RF 


M. Louis Viardot tells the following incident of a famous 
battle : 

‘Tt was in 1855, the night of the terrible battle of Inkerman, 
when the long-disputed field had been taken and retaken several 
times, that two soldiers lay dying side by side on the ground, 
which was saturated with blood. One wasa Frenchman, the other 
a Russian. ‘The former had his chest pierced by a ball, the latter 
his leg broken ; possibly they had been struck at the same time. 

‘“Night came on, and with it the cold increased. The 
wounded men drew nearer to each other.and clasped hands and in 
some manner exchanged good wishes. But soon the Russian, who 
shivered with co'd, fell into a heavy slumber, and, having only his 
thin cloth coat over him, this sleep must have been fatal. When 
he woke toward morning and gradually recovered consciousness, 
he found himself carefully wrapped in a warm military great-coat, 
and found it was a French great-coat. His unfortunate compan- 
ion, feeling that his hours were numbered, had had just strength 
enough to take his own great coat off and wrap his new friend in 
it; then, with a mind perfectly at rest, he had lain down again and 
quietly breathed his last. ‘The wounded Russian was taken to a 
hospital later the same day, and in time he recovered ; but, as he 
remained a cripple, he was sent home to his own village. He 
carried home with him a button of the French great-coat to which 
he owed his life, and for which he had the highest veneration, 
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Our Paris LETTER. 


INSIDE FACTS CONCERNING THE CONSPIRACY AGAINST PRESI- 
DENT FAURE.—FRENCH MINISTERIAL INSTABILITY.— 
THE SWINDLER ARTON* AND HIS BRIBE- 

TAKING FRIENDS. 


[From our Special Correspondent. ] 
PARIS, December 20, 1895. 

W# EN M. Felix Faure was installed in the Presidential chair, 

I ventured to prophecy that the Elysée would not be a bed 
of roses for its new occupants, although little did I, or anyone 
else, foresee that the thorns likely to trouble their repose might 
grow out of the exhumation of a family skeleton. And very 
unpleasant it is, notwithstanding the fact that it cannot impeach 
the personal honor of the chief executive. The raking up of a 
long-time-forgotten scandal has been received with a general cry 
of disgust and disapproval; the revelations have not diminished— 
so far—public confidence in their intended victim ; they are, 
almost universally, qualified as inopportune, malevolent and dan- 
gerous, and yet their consequences may be of extreme gravity. A 
great many versions of the story have been circulated: most of 
them are gross exaggerations of the facts, which are: 





A Father-in-Law’s Crime. 

More than five and forty years ago Madame Faure’s father, 
one Bellnot, a solicitor of Tours, undertook to negotiate several 
promissory notes signed by a M. Barat—an intimate friend—Bell- 
not having added several zeros to the figures of M. Barat, drew 
the funds, and ‘‘skipped’’ to foreign parts, where he died. Barat 
preferred charges and Bellnot was sentenced to twenty years of 
penal servitude—by default. After the decease of the plaintiff, 
his widow and son, not inclined to forgive and forget, applied to 
M. Felix Faure for the refunding of the money of which they had 
been defrauded by his father-in-law. Their first’‘appeal was made 
after M. Faure’s election as deputy for Havre, and has been 
repeatedly renewed in terms more and more urgent as his politi- 
cal situation increased in importance, culminating in a threat of 
exposure, after he became President. 

To these demands no reply was vouchsafed; they were 
considered to be an attempt to blackmail the ‘‘nation’s choice,’’ 
and unworthy the attention of one whose career is irreproachable. 
M. Barat and his mother became ‘‘indignant at this contemptuous 
silence; in view of its disastrous possible political consequence 
they might have agreed to conceal the mystery; as things are, 
their own private interests must take precedence of all political 
considerations, and so, having refused the offers of a political 
newspaper, which would undertake to recover the debt, the claim- 
ants deposited all the documents relating to the affair in swre 
hands.’’ ‘These sure hands are said to be those of M. Delahays, 
an impenitent Boulangist, a collaborator of M. Drumont in the 
Libre Parole, which, in answer to the question ‘‘ why should M. 
and Mme. Faure be held responsible for the fraudulent debts of a 
man who absconded five months previous to his daughter's birth’? 
puts perfidiously another question: French law interdicts the mar- 
riage of a private gendarme with the daughter of any one who has 
been sentenced to forty-eight hours imprisonment; how then can 
the Chief Magistrate of the French Republic be the husband of a 
lady whose father was sentenced to twenty years penal servitude? 

Now, the object of this campaign is manifestly to oblige the 
President to resign his functions. It may not be successful, 
according to circumstances ; if it does, it will destroy all confi- 
dence in the government of the French Republic, to which will be 
reproached Presidential instability, as an additional reason for the 
aversion of foreign powers to alliances with a nation already con- 
victed of ministerial instability. 


Corrupt Legislators Are Frightened. 


But in whose interests this conspiracy has been made it is 
difficult to discover. /s /ecit cui podest is a true saying. Yet to 











what party can it be profitable? Certainly not to the Socialists, 
who are in a too insignificant minority in Parliament to benefit by 
a change of Presidents; nor yet to the Monarchists, not only fora 
similar reason, but also because in obedience to orders from the 
Duke d’Orleans, their votes decided M. Faure’s election, and a 
change of incumbents might bring the obnoxious Brisson. The 
Radicals, too, must be held blameless; they are in office now, and 
if either Brisson, or Waldeck Rousseau, or Dupuy should be 
the chosen vessel of another Congress, MM. Bourgeois, Cavaignac 
& Co. would be ousted within less than twenty-four hours. There 
reinains then only one party that can be pointed to as the probable 
responsible editor of the scandal, to wit, the Opportunists. ‘To 
sustain this hypothesis, we find at least one argument: 211 mem- 
bers of that class are directly implicated in the Panama swindle, 
and are suspected as recipients of bribes given by the Jew von 
Reinack, through his agent, the Jew Aron, a/éas Arton, recently 
arrested in London, on the demand of the French Minister of Jus- 
tice, who insists upon a full ventilation of that robbery. Paren- 
thetically, a big west-of-the-Alleghanies Z7yébune, has recently 
published, on the faith of its Parisian correspondent, a telegram 
to the effect that the aforesaid Ricard was gravely compromised 
in this matter, because he guashed the investigation of the case 
when he occupied the situation of Minister of Justice under a pre- 
ceding administration, whereas the Cabinet of which he was then a 
member, fell precisely on account of his insistance on more light. 
This little change of attitude is more creditable to the imagina- 
tion than to the veracity of its inventor, a poor creature with no 
knowledge of any language except his own, and having with that 
only a superficial acquaintance. Now Aron, a/ias Arton, has been 
wanted since 1892, and agents have sought him in a dozen Euro- 
pean capitals, always, however, getting to his supposed domicile a 
little too late to make a capture of the man who had been fore- 
warned of danger by some well posted friends at some one of the 
various French Ministries. Now, when taken, he informed those 
friends that if he be extradited and brought to justice here, he 
would be obliged to ‘‘open his mouth, and so much the worse for 
them, misery abhorring solitude.’’ The friends are frightened; 
they have formed a syndicate which has already furnished 70,000 
francs for his defence, and has promised to guarantee the future 
existence of his children, should he be turned over to the French 
authorities, in spite of their efforts for his salvation, provided he 
will hold his tongue and not ‘“‘split on his pals.’’ To this arrange- 
ment Aron has consented orally, but, being a Jew, is not thor- 
oughly trusted, as, who knows, if the powers that be should prom- 
ise better terms, he might, after all, make disagreeable disclosures. 
And, therefore, is it that the Opportunists are trying to drive out 
M. Faure, who, although not in communion with the Radicals on 
other points, will sustain his Radical Cabinet’s action in this par- 
ticular case. 
Republican Magnates with Pecotian Blemishes. 


I think that this statement will give a tolerably clear view of 
our political situation at home ; future eyents alone can give an 
estimate of its bearings and influence on the French situation from 
an international standpoint. In connection with this, allow me to 
call your attention to a rumor industriously circulated : Lord Sal- 
isbury is at the bottom of all the trouble. The British Premier 
appreciates the immense check to British prestige that would 
result were the Franco-Russian Alliance to be consolidated by an 
interview at Moscow of the Tsar Nicholas with the President of 
the French Republic. He knew that he could not prevent it, but 
he hoped to diminish its importance, and therefore despatched the 
Lord Mayor of London to invite M. Faure to cross the Channel 
as the honored guest of England. M. Faure declined with thanks, 
much to the disgust of his Lordship, and, soon afterwards, the 
Armenian agitation having been invented meanwhile, it was 
announced by the French press, always predisposed to accept 
canards as gospel truths, that Her Majesty the Queen, had opened 
negotiations for a personal interview with M. Faure at Windsor. 
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Wanamaker’s 


Men’s Mao: from Patent Leath- 
Shoes er—and well made, too. 

Fact is, there cannot be 
$2.20 found a better shoe in 
any other store in town even 
at $3.50. We charged $3 for 
them until now. There are cloth 
tops and kid tops—choose; and 
either lace or congress. Needle 
toes, medium toes, wide French 
toes— 








$2.20 a pair 


Of course there will be hundreds 
who put off the buying too long— 
for the lots are not large. It is the 
clearance of seven lines from our 
regular stock. 


There are CALFSKIN SHOES at 
the same price—ends of $3, $4 and 
$5 stocks. Lace and congress. 


Market street. 


: = SATIN and gros grain 
Ribbons Ribbons; all silk and 


all colors; next to nothing a yard, 
or to be more exact— 


No. 5 Ribbons at 5c a yard 
7 Ribbons at 7c a yard 
g Ribbons at gc a yard 

12 Ribbons at I1c a yard 

16 Ribbons at 13c a yard 

22 Ribbons at 15c a yard 

80 Ribbons at 20c a yard 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 





“Stuttgarter”’ 
Sanitary Underwear. 


\ Y REGISTRED 





If health underwear is desired 
you should try the famous 
“ Stuttgarter.’? It undoubtedly 
is the best fitting, the best 
seamed, the most healthful and 
the cheapest. 

We are the sole Philadelphia 
agents for this unsurpassed un- 
derwear, and have established a 
department for its sale, separate 
from all other underwear. You 
are invited to inspect the goods. 
We show a complete line for 
men, women and children. A 
catalogue, containing descrip- 
tions, prices and samples, will 
be mailed to any address upon 
request. 


Strawbridge & Clothier. 
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Perhaps some such overtures were made; but, if not absolutely 
refused, their acceptance was postponed until after the Moscow 
interview, which, if it did not precede any other foreign inter- 
view, would have no political signification ; but, on the contrary, 
shows to the Tsar that Russian friendship holds only a secondary 
place in the French mind. This pretended investigation of the 
British Prime Minister is an ingenious invention of the Anglo- 
phobists—nothing more. Lord Salisbury knows and appreciates 
the value of French popularity which crumbles to atoms if left 
alone, but is strengthened whenever opposition to it be suspected 
as the results of foreign pressure. In this instance everything 
depends upon the force of character of the intended victim ; if he 
become nauseated by the virulence of his enemies, he will resign, 
as did Casimir Périer, and abandon politics. If he can remain 
untroubled, as at present, all this scandal will be forgotten within 
three months. Family blemishes abound among French Repub- 
lican magnates. Rouvier has been several times Finance Minis- 
ter, since he escaped, by a legal quibble, conviction in an affair 
& la Oscar Wilde; so has been Constans, although terribly com- 
promised in a murder case; Challamel—/ocourt—known as 
Challamel Iacour, is President of the Senate, yet two of his 
uncles died in penal servitude ; Joseph Reinach did come out with 
clean hands from the inquest held on his uncle and father-in-law, 
the ‘‘suicided’’(?) Baron. Still these are the men who reproach 
M. Faure with his marriage. 

You must admit that all these things are not of a nature to 
increase French prestige abroad, and this last manifestation of 
envy, hatred and malice comes at a most inopportune moment. 
When the European cord is so strained that it may snap under 
very slight additional tension. It is certain that the consent of 
the Sultan zz ve the statvonnaires has relieved Europe from the 
fear of any immediate collision, but it can have no importance 
whatever in the definite solution of the Oriental question. It is 
merely a device to give time to Turkey to prove that she can, 
without foreign help, reestablish order. ‘This delay may be more 
or less long according to the results of the Sultan’s ‘‘pacification.’’ 
Unfortunately two important factors are wanting to insure a satis- 
factory result: Money, and a thoroughly disciplined army. Now 
the Ottoman Treasury is empty and the troops, as shown in all 
their recent encounters with the insurgents, have refused to fire 
upon their co-religionaries. 


England’s Isolated Position. 


If, then, as is to be feared, the Turkish Government, 
does not entirely succeed, Europe, willingly or not, will be 
forced to put a stop to the wholesale massacre of Christians, 
and after this will come that general conflagration of which 
England is accused of being the author. At present there 
is no pretext for a naval demonstration before Constantinople, but 
if the firman had been definitely refused the British fleet would 
have forced the passage of the Straits, all the other fleets would 
have followed suit, and then ? 

Up to April next the agents of the Anglo-Armenian commit- 
tees will not be able to circulate on the high table lands of a region 
where, in many mountain passes, snow blocks the roads even as 
late as the month of August, so that tranquillity there may be 
relatively counted upon and, perhaps, in the meantime the counsels 
of wisdom may prevail. Britannia is absolutely isolated, her only 
apparent ally is Italy, and Italy, thanks to Menelik and his 
Chouans, has just learned that to conquer Ethiopia she must spend 
many hundred millions, which she has not got, nor can borrow, 
and despatch such an army to the Red Sea as must paralyze her 
military action elsewhere. Her neutralization, consequently, is 
imperative and impose$ much circumspection upon the self-styled 
‘‘ Mistress of the Seas,’’ especially since Uncle Sam has warned 
his trans-Atlantic cousins that he would stand no nonsense in the 
matter of Venezuela. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Europe in Africa in the Nine- 

teenth Century. 

By ELizaBETH Wox:MELEY LATIMER, 
author of ‘‘ France in the Nineteenth 
Century,” “England in the Nineteenth 
Century,” etc. Beautifally illustrated 
bg full-page half-tone portraits. 8vo, 


This new volume shows that Mrs. Latimer 
still wields the pen of a ready writer. The 
exploits of Livingstune and Stauley and 
Gordon; the settlement «f Liberia. and 
especially of Maryland’s uwn colony there; 
the founding of the South African Republic, 
the Orange Free State, and the Congo Free 
State—these and many other su'jects are 
treated in a style so pleasantly familiar, 
attractive and entertaining, that the book 
once taken up cannot be laid cown until it 
is finished. 


The Child’s Garden of Song. 
Selected aud arranged by WILLIaM L. 

TomLivs, Musical Director of the Apollo 

Club of Chicaguv and of the Children’s 

Choruses of the World’s Fair. With 

beautiful colored designs by Ella Ricketts. 

4to, $2.00. 

“It is in every particular the daintiest 
performance we have seen, and we are sure 
that it will meet with the enthusiastic 
approval of the public. A conspicuous'y 
beautiful feature of this volume is the ilius- 
tration thereof by Ella Ricketts. These 
a po which adorn every page of the 

ook, are printed in eight colors, and they 
surpass botb in point of design and in point 
of execution, everything else attemp‘ed ia 
this line in this country.”-EUGENtb FIELD in 
The Chicago Record. 


Beatrice of Bayou Teche. 

By ALICE ILGENFRITZ JONES With 
beautiful cover design by K. D. Wells. 
12mo, $1.25. 

This story is excellent in quality. clear 
and expressive in style, and timely in sub- 
ject. It is founded upon the difficulties 
that hedge about a person of mixed blood 
and clouded birth, no matter what her intel- 
lectual and physical enduwment . 

‘‘The book has no dull chapters,”— 
The Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Octave THANET says: “ A capital story, 
full of vigor and subtle knowledge, and it is 
as vivid and picturesque as the Bayou.” 


Our Industrial Utopia 
And Its Unhappy Citizens. By Davip 
HILTON WHEELER, ex-President of 
—w College. 12mo, 544 pages, 
$1.2 


In a style that is plain and pleasant 
the author shows the rights and wrongs 
both of the capitalist and the wave-earner. 
Written by a man who shows aclear under- 
standing of his subject. 


Number 49 Tinkham Street. 
By C. EMMA CHENEY, author of ‘* Young 

Folk’s History of the Civil War,” ete. 

12mo, $1. 

This latest little work of Mrs. Cheney’s is 
a spirited little story full of incident, with 
here and there a touch of pathos or a 
twinkle of humor. 


Sappho. 

Memoir, Text, Select Renderings, and a 
Literal Translation. By HENRY THORN- 
TON WHARTON. With three iilustra'ions 
in photogravure, and a cover designed by 
Anvrey Beardsley. 12mo, $2.25 vet. 
‘*Mr. Wharton bas put all lovers of 

poetry, as well as those who search for 

truth, under bis debt. His study of Sappho, 
which in bis third edition may be regarded 
as baviug reached completion, has been 
the lat or of many years of patient research,” 
—New York Times, 


That Dome in Air. 
By JOHN VANCE CHENEY, Librarian of 

Newberry Library. 12mo, $1.25. 

A volume of criticism that is truly dis- 
criminating and appreciative. It consists of 
able reviews of the works of Emerson, 
Lowell, Whittier, Longfellow, Bryant, 
Whitman, Biake, Cowper and Words- 
worth. Himself a scholar and poet, Mr. 
Cheney’s notes on these poets bring with 
them weight and interest 


Knowledge and Culture. 

By Henry Matson, author of “ Refer- 
ences for Literary Workers.” 12mo, 75 
cents. 

This book will commend itself highly to 
people desirous of making the best of their 
mental endowments, and above ail to 
teachers. 

Sold by booksellers generally, or will be sent. postpaid, 

on receipt of the price by the publishers, 


A. GC, McClurg & Go.. Chicago. 
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DRACHMANN (Holger). 


Paul and Virginia of a Northern Zone. A 
romance translated from the Danish, with in- 
troductory note by Francis F. Browne. With 
symbolic designs in white and gold by Bruce 
Rogers. 16mo, linen, gilt top, $1.25. 


YALE (Catharine Brooks). 


Nim and Cum and the Wonder-Head 
Stories. Cover and decorations by Bruce 
Rogers, 16mo, linen, gilt top, uncut, $1.25. 

To her intimate friends Mrs. Yale has long 
been known as an accomplished story-teller. 
Some of her stories, adapted to the uses of chil- 
dren and their elders, are collected in this book. 
“Nim and Cum” is characterized by a graceful 
fancy and quaint humor, while the ‘‘Wonder- 
Head Stories” are full of side lights into animal 
and insect nature, as interesting as they are 
informing. 


WYNNE (Madelene Yale). 


The Little Room and Other Stories. Cover, 
frontispicce and decorations by the author. 
16m0, linen, gilt top, uncut, $1.25. 

“The Little Room and Other Stories’ is a 
dainty volume of singularly original and inter- 
esting tales, skilfully narrated and not to be 
characterized in a word; a piece of work full of 
freshness and talent.’"—H/amilton W. Mabie. 


BARING-GOULD (S.). 


The Old English Tales. With illustrations 
by F. D. Bedtord. This is a collection of old 
English folk-tales and traditionary stories. 
Beautifully and bountifully illustrated. Oc- 
tavo, cloth, $2.00. 


PAYNE (William Morton). 


Little Leaders. A selection from editorial 
articles written for Zhe Dial by Mr. W. M. 
Payne, Associate Editor. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 

uncut, $1.50. 





For sale by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, by 
the publishers, on receipt of price. 


WAY & WILLIAMS, 


The Monadnock = = Chicago. 
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I may add that Mr. Cleveland’s message, qualified as ‘‘ com- 
minatory’’ by all the Continental press, is most favorably com- 
mented upon everywhere, and is particularly eulogized in the 
semi-official organs of Germany, where antipathy to England has 
taken the form of an epidemic. England is Germany’s com- 
mercial rival, her humiliation would insure Germany’s commer- 
cial supremacy. Z. 





FOREIGN FACTS AND FANCIES. 


IGNOR ANSALDI, a student, blind from birth, graduated 
recently with high honor trom the Florence Instituto de Studi 
Superiori, the school for post graduate university work. His 
thesis on ‘‘Compensations in the Senses of the Blind’’ was declared 
by the examiners to be an important contribution of new mate- 
rial to physiological psychology. 


#7 


American students have long been admitted to the higher 
courses of instruction in France without being able to obtain 
degrees unless they had already a French bachelor’s degree. A 
movement is under way to admit to the higher degrees graduates 
of foreign universities of good standing, like Harvard and Yale, 
as is done in the universities of Germany. 


Bk 


Ducks’ eggs are shipped pretty ripe from Swatow, in China, 
to Bangkok and Singapore. They are put in shallow baskets in 
layers two or three deep, wrapped up in soft paper, and the 
climate is so hot that they are all hatched before they reach their 
destination. 

+ 

Only Chartreuse made at the monastery of La Grande Char- 
treuse can be sold under that name in England, by a recent decree 
of Chancery. A firm at Voiron pretends to have the recipe of 
the monks and to make the same liquor ; it has been enjoined by 
the French courts from using the name, and the English courts 
now also decide that the name is not generic, and that Chartreuse, 
whether green, yellow or white, can only be used for the product 
of the monastery. 

7 

France proposes to put an end to racing by ocean greyhounds 
by enforcing the regulations of 1883, limiting the speed at sea. 
A new bill, drawn up by the Marine Ministry, imposes heavy pen- 
alties for excessive speed. 





THINGS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW. 


Boiled water tastes flat and insipid because the gases it con- 

tained have been driven off by the heat. 
LK 

Madagascar was so named by the early explorers from the 

Malagasy, or Malays, who inhabited it. 
* 

Max O’ Rell says that the Australians eat seven times a day— 
tea and bread and butter at 7, breakfast at 8.30, lunch at 11, din- 
ner 1.30, tea at 3, supper at 6 and anightcap at 10. Tea is the 
standard drink, and there are few hours in the day when the tea- 
pot is not brought into requisition. 

yk 

‘Don’t forget three little words—-‘ If you please,’ ’’ said Sir 
Humphrey Davy. Life is made up, not of great sacrifices or 
duties, but of little things, of which smiles and kindness and 
many small obligations, given habitually, are what win and pre- 
serve the heart and secure comfort. 

Kk 
* 

Some vegetarians in Germany have started a matrimonial 
agency and a matrimonial journal. The agency will not do busi- 
ness with a meat-eater. Some of the advertisements in the paper 
are entertaining. A workingman who ‘‘ knows his own aims in 
life’? wishes to meet ‘‘a free vegetarian who is prepared for a 
fruit diet and emigration.’’ ‘* Honest poverty’’ wants “‘ a veg- 
etarian lady with a childish disposition and a good landed estate,”’ 
and ‘‘ a vegetarian maiden who does not want to live alone’’ will 
surrender ‘‘a faithful heart ’’ to a young man who “‘ is willing to 
live by the fruits of the earth.’’ 





Holiday Books. 


Westminster. 


By SIR WALTER BESANT. Those who have 
read with pleasure and profit SiR WALTER BE- 
SANT’S valuable book, ‘‘london,” will gladly 
welcome this companion volume. 

Fully illustrated by WILLIAM PaTTEN and 
others and giving facsimiles of many quaint old 
documents and missals, memorial windows and 
wonderful buildings of this “‘City which has no 
citizens.”’ 

The book includes among its chapters, ‘‘The 
King’s Palace of Westminster,” ‘The Abbey,” 
“The Vanished Palace,” ‘The Streets and the 
People,” and ‘‘The Court of Charles I.” 

Large 12mo, brown or green buckram, stamped 
with gold and ink, $3.00. Same, presentation 
edition, white buckram, full gilt, boxed, $4.00. 





The Land of Tawny Beasts. 


By PIERRE MAEL. A most original and valu- 
able work, translated by ELIZABETH L. CARY. 
This describes the adventures of a party of ex- 
plorers and hunters in the Himalayas, who are 
attacked by Hindoo fanatics and have all sorts of 
strange experiences in consequence. 

With fifty-two wood engravings, done in the 
best modern French style, by A. PARIS. 

4to, Holliston cloth, $2.50; polished buckram, 
$2.50; Holliston cloth, full gilt, beveled boards, 
$3.00. 





Books for Young People. 
The Children’s Book of Dogs and Cats. 


With twelve facsimiles of water-color sketches by 
FREDERICK J. BOSTON. Six of them have dogs 
as thetr central figures and six have cats. 

Miss ELIZABETH S. TUCKER has written stor- 
ies for the pictures, which are beautifully printed 
in inks of different colors, enclosed in decorative 
borders designed by her. There ts a different 
border or an elaborate tail-piece for each page 07 
—_ each illustrating some scene referred to in the 

ext, 

Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, $2.50. 


Cats and Kittens. Dogs Great and Smail. 


Made up of selections from “‘The Children’s 
Book of Dogs and Cats,” each containing just half 
the illustrations and text of the large volume. 

Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, price, 
each, $1.50. 


The Enchanted Butterflies. 


By ADELAIDE UPTON Crossy. A delightful 
fairy tale, with Princess Sunbeam and Princess 
Moonbeam as the principal characters. Illus- 
trated by SUSAN H. CLaRK and the author. 

The illustrations are half-tone engravings after 
designs that are a combination of photography and 
wash-drawings by the artists. 

Children were posed in the costumes of the 
characters in the book, and then the background 
of the scene was drawn about their photographs. 

12mo, half white cloth, boxed, $1.25; same, full 
buckram, $1.25. 


A Daily Staff for Life’s Pathway. 


By C.S. DE Rose. A quotation of a helpful 
an Vf J nature for every day of the year. 
Carefully selected from the best writers. Ax es- 
pecially appropriate present for Christmas. 

1z2mo, Holliston cloth, $1.00; full white cloth, 
full gilt, boxed, $1.25. 


Lyrics of Love and Nature. 


By Mary BERRI CHAPMAN. Some of these 
eset appeared in the Century and other well- 

nown magazines, where they attracted con- 
siderable attention by their strength and beauty. 

With eight half-tone engravings after original 
drawings by the author. 

16mo, half white cloth, $1.25; full buckram, 
$1.25; rose binding, full gilt, in a box, $1.50. 

Half calf, $2.50; limp calf, $3.00. 


Princes and Princesses Paper 
Dolls. 


By ELIZABETH S. TUCKER. A beautiful series 
of historical paper dolls, done in Miss TUCKER'S 
daintiest style. 

The personages represented are, Mary, Queen 
of Scots, as she appeared in 1554; Wilhelmina, 
the Queen of Holland, 1887; An American Prin- 
cess, 1895; Infanta Marguerite of Spain, 1422; 
Louis, Dauphin of France, 1739; Crown Prince 
Wilhelm Friedrich of Germany, 1890; Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales, 1855. 

With the designs as loose sheets in a box, with 
cover in colors. Price, 75 cents. 








Send for Descriptive Catalogue. On receipt of 
ten cents a Catalogue, and a sample copy of THE 
POCKET MAGAZINE or a calendar will be sent to 
any address, On receipt of price, any publica- 
tion will be sent to any address (at the publish- 
er’s expense), Mention THE AMERICAN. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
27 and 29 W. Twenty-third St., 
NEW YORK CITry 





Please mention The American 
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LONG CREDITS | 

and high prices is % 
not our way. -We 
make clothes for 
cash. You don’t pay 
the debts of others 
here. ‘*56-95”’ book 
en cutting sent free. 
E. O. THOMPSON, 


Finest 
Merchant Tailoring, 


go8 Walnut St. 
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OVERLAND MONTHLY 


(Edited by ROUNSEVELLE WILDMAN) 
Like no other magazine on earth. Filled to 
overflowing with glorious pictures of the Golden 
West. Tnree Collars a Year. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING CO.,* 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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INFORMATION 
ACITOPEDI OF CURRENT EVENTS 








CONDUCTED BY JIM STOODART 
owe © wb 







SAV PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
S| THETRANSATLANTIC «Sort AVENUE New 
PUBLISHING COMPANY GARDEN, tONDON 


HS 


INFORMATION gives weekly, items covering 
every phase of current thought, life and re 
search. What would in the newspapers take 
columns of space, is here condensed in a brief 
article, giving the essence of the theme, with 
the latest and best information obtainable. The 
new living topics of current interest the world 
over are here represented in a form for instant 
reference. 

Invaluable for the busy man, for libraries, 
public and private, for schools, colleges, educa- 
tional circles, etc. Sample copy free. 

Published by 
THE TRANSATLANTIC PUB. CO., 

63 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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THe ADVANCE 


(Congregational Weekly) 


Is a good paper to read and a good paper in which 
to advertise. 


Readers say : ‘‘ We have taken it since its begin- 
ning, and could not keep house without it.” 

Advertisers say: “It is one of the best paying 
mediums in the United States,” 


Trial Subscription, three months, = = - 25¢. 
One Year, cash with order, = = = = $2.00 


Advertising rates on application, 


THE ADVANCE, 
215 Madison St, = CHICAGO, ILL. 


“TO-DAY” 


A popular Monthly Review devoted to 








The Sciences, Literature, 
Economics, Politics, Sociology and 
The Religion of Common Sense. 





One Dollar Per Year. 
Two Months of Trial for Ten Cents. 





FREDERICK A. BISBEE, 
PUBLISHER, 
1628 Master Street PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
ADDRESS ON IMPROVING,THE 
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MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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GRAND OPERA—“HANSEL AND GRETEL.”’ 


fap chief operatic events of the holiday week were the produc- 

tion, for the first time, of Humperdinck’s operetta of ‘‘Han- 
sel and Gretel,’’ whose inspiration is drawn from a well-known 
German fairy tale, andthe revival of Verdi’s ‘‘Aida,’’ and Mey- 
erbeer’s ‘‘Dinorah.’’ 

In an absolute sense ‘‘Hansel and Gretel’’ possesses much 
beauty, and relatively, it seems peculiarly charming when con- 
trasted with the ordinary Italian opera, or even with the new 
school Italian operas, or the German operas of Wagner; for 
though it is the work of a disciple of Wagner, and Wagnerian in 
its elaboration, it is so thoroughly imbued with the childlike, 
bewitching spirit of the old fairy story that a very striking origi- 
nality results in the treatment of the themes, suggesting a new 
departure, a happy, care-free excursion into regions where, even 
the music of the future divests itself of abstruseness, and asstimes a 
winsome quaintness and an artless spontaneity in consonance with 
the existence of witches, goblins, and elves of the forest. 

Each of the little opera’s three acts is announced by a long 
prelude, all most admirably played by the orchestra, whose per- 
formance throughout was, for that matter, remarkably finished 
and sympathetic. The first prelude, which serves as an overture, 
is a veritable flood of melody, in this, and in this alone, reminding 
one of the Pagliacci intermezzo, which, more even than that of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ produces the impression of a torrent of 
sweet sounds. But the intermezzo to ‘‘Pagliacci’’ is all jealousy, 
fire, and passion, whereas, the overture to ‘‘Hansel and Gretel’’ 
moves one to dream of bright, daisy-strewn meadows, glades 
where the sun frolics with the shadows of waving boughs, and 
mossy forest depths, whose winding paths would lead one into a 
land of limitless mystery. 

Hansel and Gretel and Die Knusperhexe (the witch) are the 
principal, Peter and Gertrude (Hansel and Gretel’s parents), and 
the Sandmannchen and the Taumannchen (the Dustman and 
Dewman), the subordinate characters. Fraulein Carola Englander 
and Fraulein Augusta Vollmar were respectively Hansel and 
Gretel, Die Knusperhexe being Mme. Selma Kronold-Koert. 
The two young German ladies made a delightful pair of children, 
and aroused much admiration and interest; while Mme. Kronold- 
Koert took the house by storm, so cleverly did she identify her- 
self with her rdle, and many a desire to laugh aloud was only half 
suppressed when, amid flashes of electric flame, she furiously 
bestrode a broomstick and rode it truly 4 /a sorciere up and down, 
and all about the stage. 

The scenery of the opera was neatly and prettily arranged, 
especially the forest interior in the second act; and the orchestra’s 
fine work has already been noticed. 

‘*Aida’’ was given on Christmas Eve, with Mme. Selma 
Kronold-Koert as Aida, and M. Henri Prevost, the newly arrived 
tenor, as Radames. The eminent French vocalist was justly 
applauded with enthusiasm from the start, when he sang with 
much expression ‘‘Celeste Aida;’’ and as for Mme. Kronold-Koert, 
every one who has once heard her in the part, knows how well 
she impersonates, both in her acting and her singing, the unfor- 
tunate Ethiopian slave-girl. ‘‘Dinorah’’ was made _ notable 
through Mme. Emma Nevada’s exquisite rendition of the famous 
‘‘Shadow Song,’’ which elicited great applause from the audience. 

As to the instrumentation of the two operas, Director Hin- 
richs and his orchestra did valiantly, indeed, showing particularly 
to more advantage in the more difficult score of Verdi's great 
vocal tragedy, with its peculiar and complex succession of 
motives. WILLIAM STRUTHERS. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 











TOWNSEND HARRIS; First American Envoy in Japan. By Wil- 
liam Elliot Griffis. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $2.00. 


At this time, when the attention of the whole civilized world 
is drawn to Japan and her neighbor, China, every scrap of infor- 
mation is eagerly sought and cherished. A great deal of what is 
unreliable has been published about both of the countries named, 
but a great deal more of what is truly valuable has been brought 
to light, and will be treasured as supplying intelligence with 
regard to the history of two nations, whose development has 
remained hitherto in almost complete obscurity, though of their 
everyday life in recent years we know decidedly more. On the 
fourth of August, 1855, Mr. Harris was appointed to fill the post 
of Americal Consul General for Japan, and in the same month, 
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Reading Railroad 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 


NO SMOKE. NO CINDERS. 





ON AND AFTER NOV. 17. 1895. 





Trains Leave Reading Terminal, - Philade!phia. 





- Via. L. V.R. R. 
Buffalo Day Express : 
Parlor and Dining Car daily 9.00 A. M. 
Buffalo and Chicago Express [ 4, jy 6.33 P. M. 
Sleeping Cars ¥ 9.45 P. M. 
Williamsport Express, week-days, 8.35, 10.00 A. 
M.,400 P. M. Daily (Sleepers) 11.30 P. M. 
Lock Haven, Clearfield and Du Bois Express 
(Sleepers) daily, except Saturday, 11.30 P. M. 


For New York 


Leave Reading Terminal, 4.10, 7.30, (two-hour 
train) 8.30, 9.30, 11.30 A. M., 12.60, 1.30, 2.35, 5.00, 
6.10, 8.25, (dining car) P. M., :2.10 night. Sun- 
days, 4.:0, 8.30, 9.30 A. M., 12.30, 6.10, 8.25 (dining 
car) P. M., 12.10 night. 

Leave Twenty-fourth and Chestnut Streets, 
3.55, 8.08, 9.10, 10.18, 11.14 A. M., 12.57 (dining car) 
2.38, 3.45, 6.12, 8.10 (dining car) 11.45 P. M. Sun- 
day, 3.55, 8.08, 10.:8 A. M., 12.14, 3.45, 6.12, 8.10 
(dining car) 1.45 P. M. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 4.30, 
8.00, 9.00, 10.00, 11.80 A. M., 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 4.00 (two- 
hour train) 5.00, 6 00, 7.30, 8.45 P. M., 12.15 night. 
Sundays, 4.30, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 A. M., 2.30, 4.00, 
5.00, 6.00 P. M., 12.15 night. 

Parlor cars on all day express trains and 
a cars on night trains toand from New 
York. 

FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.05, 
8.00, 9.00, A. M., 1.00, 2.00, 4.30, 5.30, 6.33, 9.43 P.M. 
Sundays, 6.27, 8.32, 9.00 A. M., 1.05, 4.20, 6.33, 9.45 
P.M. (9.45 P. M. does not connect for Easton on 
Sunday.) 


For Schuylkill Valley Points 


For Phoenixville and Pottstown—Express, 
8.35, 10.00 A. M., 12.45, 4.00, 6.00, 11.30 P. M. Ac- 
com., 4.20, 7.42, 11.05 A. M., 1.42, 4.35, 5.22, 7.20 
P.M. Sunday—Express, 4.00, 9.05 A. M., 11.30 P. 
M. Accom., 7.30, 11.35 A. M., 6.00 P. M. 

For Reading—Express, 8.35, 10.00 A. M., 12.45, 
4.00, 6.00, 11.30 P. M. Accom., 4.20, 7.42 A. M., 
1.42, 4.35, 5.22, 7.20 P. M. Sunday—Express, 4.00, 
9.05 A. M., 11.30 P. M. Accom., 7.30 A. M., 6.00 
P. M. 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg—Express, 8.35, 
10.00 A. M., 4.00,600 P.M. Accom., 4.20 A. M., 
7.20 P.M. Sunday—Express, 4.00, 7.30 A. M. 

For Pottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.00 A. M., 4.00, 
6.00, 11.30 P. M. Accom., 420,742 A.M,1.42P. 
M. Sunday—Express, 400 905A M,1130 P.M. 
Accom , 600 P. M. 

For Shamokin and Williamsport—Express, 
8.35, 1000 A M., 400, 11.30 P M. Sunday—Ex- 
press, 905 A. M., 11.30 P M_ Additional for 
Shamokin—Express, week-days, 600 P M_ Ac- 
com ,42UA.M. Sunday—Express, 400 A. M. 


For Atlantic City 


Leave Chestnut street and South street wharves: 
Week-days—Express, 9 0U A. M, 2 00, 4 00, 5 00 
PM Accom ,s800A M,430,630 P.M Sun- 
days—Express, 9 00, 1000 A M. Accom., 8.0UA. 
M., 4.45 P. M. 

Parlor cars on all express trains. 

Brigantine, week days, 8.00 A.M ,430 P.M 

Lakewood, week days, 800 A.M,415 P M. 
Detailed time tables at ticket offices, northeast 

cor. Broad and Chestnut, 833 Chestnut street, 20 

South Tenth street, 609 South Third street, 3962 

Market street and at stations 
Union Transfer Company will call for and 

check baggage from hotels and residences. 





I. A. SWEIGARD, Cc. G. HANCOCK, 


Gen. Superintendent, Gen. Pass, Agent. 





THE MEW ST. LOUIS. 


While it is under new management, with new 
editors and new contributors, it is still the oidest 
and most reputable publication of its kind in the 
west, this being the twenty-sixth year of its age. 


A $1.00 Vagazine for.30 Cents. 


To any one sending us 30 cents and six names 
of friends who might subscribe for our maga- 
zine, we will mail our one dollar magazine a 
full year. Address, 

THE NEW ST. LOUIS, 
2819 Olive St., St. Leuis, Mo 


600 Pieces of SHEET MvsIc at rocts. a copy. 

Also, any music published sent on re- 

ceipt of the retail price. Violin, Guitar, Banjo 

and Mandolin Strings, of all grades, from 5 to 50 

cts. each. Send 2c. stamp for catalogues. 
Address, i. H. BARN&S, 

2819 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





NOTHING IS SO VALUABLE 
AS GOOD BOOKS, 


The excel- 

nt Books 
listed below 
are supplied 
to our readers 
at ten cents 
per copy,and 
will be sent 
postpaid jo 
inv address 
i uU, S., 
Canada or 
Mexico. Cut 
this out, 
marking the 
books wanted 
X.and deliver 
or send to our 


office, enclos- 








nts in coin or stamps for each 





ceed. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Micah Clarke A. Conan Doyle. 
A Romance of Two Worlds. 
Marie Corelli. 
The Sign of the Four. A. Conan Doyle. 
Sport Royal. Anthony Hope. 
Treasure Island. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Master and Man. Tolstoi. 
The Deemster. Hall Caine, 
The White Company. Conan Doyle. 
The Bondmaa. Hall Caine. 
Burkett’s Lock M. G. McClellan. 
The Child of the Ball. De Alarcon. 
Ciaudea’s Island. Esmé Stuart. 
Lydia. Sydney Christian 
Webster’s Pronouncing Dictionary. 
Illustrated. 
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John Murphy & Co.’s New Books 


SATOLLI. 

LOYALTY TO CHURCH AND STATE. The ad- 
dresses and speeches of Archbishop Satolli, 
Papal delegate to the United States. Second 
edition. One vol., 12 mo., cloth. Portrait. 250 
pages. Price, $1,25. 

The speeches and addresses contained in this 
volume were delivered by his excellency, the 
most Rev. Archbishop Satolli, Delegate Apos- 
tolic, since his arrival in America, and are pub- 
lished with his sanction. 


ZAHM. 


BIBLE, SCIENCE AND FAITH. By Rev. I. A. 
ZauM, C. B. C., Professor of Physics in the U ni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Indiana. Embracing his 
famous lectures on * “The Antiquity f Man.”’— 
“Religion and Science.’ ‘The Biblical Deluge,’ 
etc., and his papers on ‘ “The Mosaic Account of 
the Creation,’’ and ‘‘ The Mosaic Hexaemoron,”’ 
in the light of modern science. 12 mo., cloth. 
Price. $1.25. 

‘Professor John A. Zahm, C. B. C. of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame ‘author of Bible, Science 
and Faith), who is probably the foremost au- 
thority on science in the American Catholic 
Church, has been honored by the Pope with the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy.’’"—New York 


Tribune. 
LUCAS. 


AGNOSTICISM AND RELIGION. By REV. G. S. 
Lucas, of the Catholic University of America. 
Being an examination of ‘“‘ Spencer’s Religion 
of the Unknowable. Preceded by a History of 
Agnosticisin from Xe nephones to Spencer, One 
vol. Octavo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


MGR. LeCOUTIER. 


THOUGHTS AND COUNSELS FOR WOMEN OF 
THE WORLD, By MGR. LECOUTIER, Bishop of 
Montpelier. Translated from the French by 
Maria Clotilde Redfern. 12 mo. Cloth. 246 
pages. Price, $1.25. 

A series of sermons preached to women in the 
Cathedral of Paris, which excited intense inter- 
est throughout France. 

“We approve of the publication of the work 
entitled ‘Thoughts and Counsels for Women of 
eae! World,’ and we cordially unite with the 

Episcopacy of France in recommending it as a 
work calculated to promote piety and devotion 
among the faithful.’ 

JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 


JOHN MURPHY & CO., Publishers, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dictionary of “f 
United States History } 


By J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, Ph.D., 
Professor of History, Brown University, ‘orf 
merly of Johns Hopkins University; Edi- 
torial Contributor to “Century Dic- 
tionary.'’’ Author of ‘History of 
Historical Writing in America.”’ 
Illustrated with Nearly 300 Elegant 
Portraits of Distinguished 
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The subject is of the greatest interest. 

The author has a national reputation. 

The Berk is comprehensive and accurate, 

It is writica ina Clear, attractive, and inter- 
esting style. 

Every College Professor, Teacher, Minister, 
Lawyer, and Doctor needs it. 

Every Merchant, Mechanic, Farmer, and} , 
Laborer needs it. 

Every Man and Woman, Boy and Girt needs} 
it. 


It is valuable and necessary for ail who 
speak the Eoglish language. 

It contains 750 targe 8vo pages of valuable 
matter. 

It contains 350,000 words of solid historical 
facts. 

It contains nearly 300 portraits of illustrious 
Americans. 

.-- arranged alphabeticaliy in Dictionary 
orm. 

4 In one moment you can find the information 
you desire. 
The book is in one volume and convenient 

in size and form to use. 
{ It includes every historical fact of value in 
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It includes the biography of every histori- 
cally prominent person of the United 
States. 

It will be valuable to every person, every 
day for all time. 

4 Sample copies sent pees on receipt of 
price. 

Fine English Cloth: Back Stamped in 
Gold ‘ 

Half Morocco: Back Stamped in Gold, 
Marbled edges . 50 

Full Morocco: Gold Back and Side 
Stamps, Marbled edges . > = « Or 

Full Sheep: Sprinkled edges. . 4.75? 

Exclusive territory. Agent’ . Outfit, $1. mat 





Puritan Publishing Co., , 
36 Bromfield St., - Boston, Mass. 
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entrusted by President Pierce with the duty of making a commer- 
cial treaty with the kingdom of Siam. It is on the inward history 
of Japan,upon the life of its people, the trend and purpose of pol- 
itics, and diplomatic matters, which were its own or “<— rned it, 
from the time that Mr. Harris assumed his post,to the close of his 
labors with his resignation addressed to President Lincoln, in July, 
1861, that the present volume deals, and, it may be added, in a 
manner thoroughly attractive, as well as immensely instructive. 
The material which Mr. Griffis presents in his volume was gath- 
ered from the private journal of Mr. Harris, which, after his 
death, was placed by his niece in the ed:tor’s hands, and from his 
letters, and from ‘‘the carefully sifted data in Japanese and for- 
eign books and documents.’’ ‘The finished volume bears the evi- 
dence of exceeding care on the part of Mr. Griffisin avoiding what 
was extraneous to the main subject in Mr. Harris’ journal, as well 
as in giving plainly and in full the information in that journal, 
which seemed of real value to the general reader. Literal quota- 
tions from the journal make up much of the book, of course. 
Condensation, explanation of facts, which are referred to by the 
entries in the journal in a fashion that would, if they were printed 
without introduction, readily be understood, and foot notes, these 
are resorted to only when essential to making the narration of 
greater clearness and preserving its continuity. Mr. Harris’ jour- 
nal itself is written in charmingly entertaining style, and those 
portions of it which Mr. Griffis has seen fit to present in more 
permanent form, prove that the original writer liked facts and 
straightforward statement. 

Mr. Harris, when he went to Japan ina cogent capacity, 
was singularly fitted for the work before him by familiarity with 
American opinion and character, attained by a residence of forty- 
six years in this country, by his acquaintance with Oriental char- 
acter and customs, the result of six years of travel in Oriental 
lands, and among the islands of the Pacific ocean. At that age— 
fifty-two—when his mental powers and physical vigor had not 
abated, and when his judgment was ripe and sound, he was 
equipped to make the best use of his experience, and that he did, 
and proved the wisdom of the choice which made him consul gen- 
eral for Japan, is manifest when a glance is taken at the accom- 
plishments of the period of his residence in Japan in an official 
capacity. It would be impossible here to enter into detailed men- 
tion of his labors and their splendid function when Japan’s ports 
were opened to the world, largely through his efforts. But of the 
influence he exerted, and of his accomplishments, this quotation 
from Mr. Griffis’ book gives an idea: ‘The American Envoy 
* * may ina large sense be called the real over-thrower of 
‘Tycoonism,’ the feudal sy —— and military rule, and the restorer 
of national unity. . = * * of the powerful influence of 
his actions upon the dev inane of the representative institutions 
now established in Japan there can be nodoubt whatever. In the 
making of that new kind of Asiatic state and man that have sur- 
prised Europe, Townsend Harris was a potency, acknowledged 
by none more than the Japanese themselves. He was the greatest 
of foreign diplomats. He was the recognized teacher of a sensi- 
tive people, who call him the ‘nation’s friend.’’’ High and 
enthusiastic praise this; yet it must be conceded that the import- 
ance of Mr. Harris’ successful mission, followed, as it has been, 
by the revision in the present year of the treaty he assisted so 
powerfully in bringing about, earn for him a place among those 
Americans whose names should always be remembered for the 
useful and noble work done by their possessors. 

The book is gotten up in the substantial and handsome style 
for which the firm, whose imprint it bears, is justly famous. 






THE THREE Impostors. By Arthur Machen. Boston: Roberts 


3rothers. Price, $1.00. 


Here is a clever story which seems to suffer only from a 
superfluity of characters and incidents. However, the latter is, 
on the whole, hardly a fault, where, as in the present case, the 
incidents are so novel and so deftly told. However, Mr. Machen’s 
plot, the search for a unique coin, the ‘‘Golden Tiberius,’’ 
almost buried and lost sight of in the mass of exciting events and 
the ramifications which the dialogue takes, and, not until the 
final chapter is reached, does it appear that all these events had 
existence only in the minds of those who recounted them, and 
that they were related solely for the purpose of discovering the 
hiding place of the man who had gained possession of the ‘‘Golden 
Tiberius,’’ and who was seeking to evade his pursuers, not because 
he wanted the coin himself, but because of the vengeance he feared 
his pursuers would take on his person. The story is told with 
skill, and the wealth of the author’s imagination is conclusively 
demonstrated by the varied and interesting adventures he tells of. 
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There is a morbid quality in the chapter, ‘“The Missing Brother,”’ 
which is distasteful, but, otherwise, the book will offend no one, 
nd attract many. 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 





a PRISCILLA BEACON—Yes, my ancestors came over 
: in the Mayflower. 


Miss Ann Cestorless—Ah! Among the early immigrants ! 





Isaacs—Now Esau, I haf made my vill and left every- 
thing I have to you. 
Hsau—Yes, vader. 
Mr. Isaacs—And as you vill get all the benefit, I'll keep the 
st of making the vill out of your next week’s salary. 
os 


-_ 


a) 


Brown—How is it you are such a favorite everywhere you 


White—Oh, that’s easy enough. Whenever anything pleas- 

ut happens to me, I keep it to myself, so as to make nobody 

vious; but all my misfortunes I tell to everybody who will hear 

nie, and you can’t imagine how happy they make everybody I tell 

hem to. ‘They say, you know, that misery loves company. I 
don't know how that is, but company loves misery, every time. 


Dean Hole’s book giving his impressions of this country, just 
out, contains some curious inaccuracies. He says, for instance, 
that in prohibition towns liquor is generally dispensed in teapots, 
and tells about a guest in a hotel who, upon calling for something 
to drink, was told by the landlord: ‘‘You will find a little tap 
near your dressing table in your room, which will put you in com- 
munication with the old rye, and you can take what you please 
for yourself and your friends, as there is a meter on the other side 
of the wall.’’ It cannot be supposed that this was a personal 
experience of the good Dean, and it looks, therefore as if some 
wag had been “‘stuffing’’ him. 





* 

In a certain Ayrshire fishing village, the local doctor was 
called in the other day by a stout, sturdy looking woman of gigan- 
tic proportions, who informed him that she had fallen into a very 
delicate state of health. The doctor did not feel called upon to 
search the pharmacopoeia very deeply; and he asked if she 
thought she could eat a herring. 

‘Ay,’’ she replied; ‘‘I raither like them.’’ 

‘‘Well, the best thing you can do is to just keep at them,’ 
said the doctor. 

On his next visit the question was put as to whether the 
patient had felt herself equal to carrying out the prescription. 

“Oh, yes,’’ answered the woman. 

‘‘And how many herrings did you manage at a meal ?’’ was 
the next query. 

‘‘Weel, sir,’’ was the reply, ‘‘I managed to eat eleeven.’’ 

‘Eleven !’’ exclaimed the man of physic, with an amused 
smile. ‘‘That is quite as many as I expected. How did you 
manage them ?”’ 

‘‘Weel, sir, they were rather strong,’ 
I just conquert them wi’ breid, ye see !’’ 

. ee 


said the patient, ‘‘but 





At a recent celebration in a New England town, at which 
several state dignitaries were present, an old gentleman of rural 
aspect propounded many questions in a hoarse whisper to his 
nearest neighbor. 

‘‘Who'’s that sitting over there in the big chair?’’ he 
demanded. 

‘*The governor,’’ responded his neighbor, laconically. 

‘“‘And who are all these men gathered behind him ?’’ persisted 
the old man. 

‘‘Suite,’’ replied the other, shortly. 

‘*All of ’em?’’ gasped the old man. 

His neighbor nodded. 

‘Well, I swanny?’’ ejaculated the questioner, after a 
moment’s stunned astonishment. ‘‘We think we’ve got a pooty 
fair show o’ Emmonses in this town; but if those fellows are 
Sweets, as near of an age as most of ’em look, I should like to 
see the rest o’ the family, that’s all I’ve got to say! My stars! 
What doin’s they must have, come Thanksgivin’ and Christmas! 
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‘|The Temptation of 
y Katharine Gray. 





¥ | By Mary Lowe Dickinson. 






) General Secretary International Order 


4 of The King’s Daughters and Sons. 
— oe 


MRS. DICKINSON says of this book: 


Se ey od 


>> 


‘*T have tried to show the slow, subtle de- 
teriuration and the inward wreck and failure 
that came to a life that ought to have been 
a grand success,and came through the lack of 
old-fashioned honest principle and adherence 
toconviction of right. If it strengthens any 
soul that is tempted to do the thing that it § 
likes best, instead of the thing that is out- 


and-out right to do, I shall be well repaid.” 


A. J. ROWLAND, 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Gold Medal (or=» ro tHe wortp.) ‘* Nothing better could be wished for.” 


—British Weekly. 
‘‘Far superior to ordinary guides.” 
—London Daily Chronicle. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBCOKS. 


1/- EACH. ILLUSTRATED. MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


to Amateur Photographers. 


‘*Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen 
to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook."’ 


EDITED By RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. @ THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
ABERYSTWITH, BARMOUTH, axD THE NORTH WALES COAST. 
CARDIGAN BAY. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2-. THE BIRDS, WILD 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. @ FLOWERS, FERNS, MOSSES, AND 
GRASSES OF NORTH WALES. 


Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, etc., in Italy, Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, 
etc., Egypt and Palestine. Specimen and lists, 50 cents. Darlington & Co., 
Llangollen, North Wales. 


LLANGOLLEN—DARLINGTON & Co. LonpDoNn—W. J. ADams & Sons. 


‘THE HOLMAN SELF-PRONOUNCING S. S. 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES ARE STILL in the LEAD. 


The INDISPENSABLE PRONOUNCING FEATURE has given them the 
Preference over all others. 


NEW and IMPROVED EDITIONS just paliand: 


EMER ALD, 1Gmo. Bible with “He lius- 
trations and References; 

EMERALD, 24mo. Bible, Text only. No Ref- 
erences 

BOU RGEOIS, Svo. With Newest “Aids,” with 

and without Illustrations; 

MINION, Svo. With Newest “ Aids,” with and 
without Illustrations, ete. 

Ours is the only Complete Line of SELF-PRONOUNCING 8. S. 

TEACHERS’ BIBLES IN THE WORLD. 








We also invite attention to our newly published and elegant 
SELF-PRONOUNCING = TESTAMENTS IN 
PIC CA, TYP PE 16mo. With and without the Bonk 
y EMERAL D TYPE 24mo. With and without the Book of Psalms. 
And to our Standard and Popular Editions of Family and Pulpit Bibles. We use the Best 
aterial and Guarantee the Finest W orkmanship. 


FOR 8: ALE BY ALL BOOKSEL LLERS., 


A, J. HOLMAN & CO., Ltd., Publishers, {222 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“The Old Shaver.” 


? montHs LUXURY ror 12 PENCE 


{a shilling shaving stick lasts a year.) 


Pears’ Shaving Stick was invented over one-hundred years ago, and is so much superior to all othershaving soaps 


that it is to-day absolutely incomparable. 


Imitators offer inferior soaps as substitutes for this great English Shaving stick, and caution is necessary to obe 


tain the genuine. 
Ask for PEARS’ and take no other. 


Price 25 cents, 


ALWAYS BRIGHT. 











family. 


@ ALWAYS INTERESTING. 


Bt 


Full of belpful suggestions for each member of the 


Subscribe Now 
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w THE... 
HOME QUEEN 


For Women:::: 








é The Creat Paper 


in order to secure the 


February Number 


as it will contain an intensely interesting story by 


Single Copy, 5c. 


Robert 


DEPARTMENT A. 





ONLY 50c. A YEAR. 


Publisher and Proprietor, 


d 
. 
lirs. Lieut. Peary. 


All News Stands. 






A. Balfour, 


1210 FRANKFORD AVENUE, PHILA. 








A PAYING— 
POSITION 


>>>—> GUARANTEED. << 


Every graduate guaranteed a paying position 
or tuition money refunded. Catalogues tell how 
and why. 


Short-hand University, 
925 Chestnut St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Largest and Best Short-hand School in the 
country. Pupils can pay by the week, month or 
term. Special sessions, with full corps of in- 
structors, for those who cannot afford regular 
course, at nominal tuition rates. 

During the twenty-two months expiring July 
1, 1895, we have received five hundred po | sev- 
enty calls for stenographers, which isan average 
of more than one for every day the school ha - 
been in session during that time. Thisexplains 
why wecan guarantee positions, and why our 
guarantee possesses value. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


Conducted by BENJAMIN STANLEY BANKS, 
LL. B., Expert Reporter, Principal and Founder. 
Mr. Banks, not only instructs personally, but is 
assisted by a corps of thoroughly efficient 
teachers. : 

Circulars and full particuiars on application. 


CANVASSERS WANTED. 
All who are willing to work and are 
anxious to earn good pay for their labor 
will find exceptionally liberal terms offer- 
ed by sending this advertisement or by 
dropping a postal to 
P. O. Box 1202, Philadelphia, Pa. 


To THIRTY CENTS POSTPA/D. 
MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY NEW YORK, 














Consumption 


TO THE EDITOR :—I have an absolute 
remedy for Consumption and all Throat 
and Lung Troubles. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been 
already permanently cured. So proof- 
positive am I of its power that I consider 
it my duty to send two bottles free to 
those of your readers who have Con- 
sumption or any Lung Trouble if they 
will write me their express and post- 
office address. Sincerely, 

T. A. SLOCUM, M.D., 
Established 1876. 183 Pearl St., New York. 








| Webster’s International 


Successor of the “* Unabridged.” 
Specimen pages, etc., sent on appiication. 
Standard of the U.S. Supreme Court, the U.S. Gov’t Printing Office, and 
nearly all Schoolbooks. Commeuded by all state Superintendents ot Schools, 
THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES. 
It is easy to find the word wanted. 
It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 
It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 


Dictionary 


It is easy to learn what a word means. 
ce. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfieid, Mass. 








...We All Wish to Prolong Life... 


No Coffins Wanted for Some Time if the Following is Heeded. 





RELIABLE 


home, for only $5 











GUARANTEE TO CURE ANY 

Victim of Morphine, Opium or Alcohol at 
No loss of time from 
usual avocation, but Remedy benefits the 
patient from the first dose 





SPEEDY | 











GUARANTEE TO CURE 
Any person addicted to the use 
of Tobacco in any form—Chew- 

ing, Smoking and Dipping, at 

home, for only $2. 





PERMANENT 
HOME CURES 


GUARANTEE TO CURE 
Any Consumptive or Asth- 
matic, at home, for $25; $10 cash 
and $15 when cured. Proof 











PROOF 











Write us the particulars of your case, and 
if we agree to take it, will Cure you. 


Address, Lock Box 13, 
UNA, Robertson Co., Texas. 





Free to All. 
FREE y 














